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GOLD MINING: A FORGOTTEN INDUSTRY 
OF ANTE-BELLUM NORTH CAROLINA 


By Fretcner Metvin Green 


The years of the Great Depression have led the people of the 
South, North Carolina in particular, to renew their efforts to 
wrest from the earth its store of precious metal. Numerous news 
items of recent date testify to this awakened interest. One news 
story in a daily paper says: “Mecklenburg County seems well 
along toward having a full fledged gold rush. Since the American 
Smelting and Refining Company became interested in the re- 
newal of gold mining activities in the vicinity of Hopewell 
Church, calls and letters have been pouring in at the Charlotte 
chamber of commerce from prospectors and others interested in 
the location of some of the old abandoned mines of the county 
and sections considered likely for attempts at gold digging.”! In 
some cases at least the miners have been successful, for they dis- 
covered at the Nugget Gold Mine in Mecklenburg County a 
nugget weighing about twelve pounds,? while the Hedrich Min- 
ing Company of Montgomery County produced twenty pounds 
of gold in its first week of operation in 1932.* The latter company 
opened a fifty-five foot shaft at the Black Ankle Mine and the 
engineer estimated that the ore developed had a gross value of 
$900,000. The Overton Mine, operated by the Randolph Mining 
Company, has been worked on shifts twenty-four hours per day 
and, with a thirty-stamp mill running, has proven quite success- 
ful. Around many of the mines in Randolph, Montgomery, and 
Mecklenburg counties are to be found miners and prospectors 





1 Charlotte Observer, August 15, 1931. 
2 Greenboro Daily News, August 15, 1932. 
8 Ibid., March 6, 1932. 
4 Loc. cit. 
[1] 
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from other states, drawn by the news of new gold strikes as well 
as the tradition of the richness of the mines when worked in 
earlier years. 

Many large companies have been interested in the reopening 
of the old mines of western North Carolina. One paper an- 
nounced that “Big Companies have engineers in the field looking 
into Gold and Copper Prospects.” Among such companies in 
1930 were the Anaconda Copper, American Smelting and Refin- 
ing, Tennessee Copper, United States Smelting, Mining and 
Refining, Ducktown Chemical and Iron, Jackson Mining Com- 
pany, and the Condor Consolidated Mines, Ltd., of Toronto.5 The 
Asheville Citizen announced that a “New York company would 
spend $2,500,000 on development of mines, erection of concen- 
tration plant and smelter in the Swain County area.”’® 

So much interest has been aroused in the Southern gold fields 
that the Civil Works Administration granted Georgia $9,000 
with which to make a gold survey of the state;7 and the director 
of reémployment in North Carolina was urged to apply to the 
federal government for a grant from the Public Works fund 
with which to open a mammoth ore-reducing plant somewhere 
in the gold region of either Georgia or North Carolina.® 

There had been little or no gold mining in North Carolina since 
1907 until this new interest was aroused in 1929,° but these facts 
serve to recall the days of a real gold rush in the South which 
took place about one hundred years ago. An eye witness wrote 
at the time of the California rush: “In 1830 nearly as great ex- 
citement prevailed in relation to them [the mines of the South- 
ern states], as does now in reference to California. Persons from 
all quarters crowded into these regions, and the product was 
then estimated at $5,000,000 per annum.”!° The excitement 
spread throughout the entire Southeast and prospectors were 
found in every Southern state. A group of scientific miners and 
engineers toured the region in 1831 and found Georgia and 





5 Charlotte Observer, February 23, 1930. 
6 Quoted in Loc. cit. For other news stories of recent mining activities see /[bid., April 
8, 1929, and Greensboro Daily News, June 138, December 6, 16, 1931, and February 14, 1932. 
7For gold mining in ante-bellum Georgia see Green, Fletcher M., “‘Georgia’s Forgotten 
Industry: Gold Mining,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XIX (1935), 93-111, 210-228. 
8 Raleigh News and Observer, November 10, 1933. 
9 Charlotte Observer, April 8, 1929. 
10 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, XX (1853), 79. 
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North Carolina the richest fields. Their report concluded “after 
all North Carolina is the place for Mining ;—it is the real Potosi 
of North America.’’!! 


As a consequence of the discoveries and such publicity, the Tar 
Heel state came to be known as the “golden state, from the great 
lumps of precious metal found there”!*—and indeed the title 
“golden state” was not so absurd as one might think. Prior to 
1829 all the gold mined in the United States and coined at the 
Philadelphia Mint was taken from North Carolina mines. The 
industry developed in the 1830’s to such a degree that it ranked 
second to agriculture,!* and it continued to be of considerable 
importance down to the Civil War. The total production from 
1799 to 1860 was estimated at above $60,000,000. 


The gold mining industry of North Carolina is now little more 
than a memory, for while contemporary newspapers, journals, 
and other avenues of public expression teemed with news of 
the activities, little effort has been made to collect and preserve 
the records. Most of the mining companies kept records of their 
mines but few of these have been preserved; at least few have 
been located. Several newspapers were established in the 
mining region and one of them was definitely a miners’ 
journal—yet there is no complete file of it available. Again, 
the branch mint at Charlotte kept records but other than 
the formal annual reports to the directo: of the mint none of 
these are known to be extant. The student of the mining indus- 
try in North Carolina is forced, therefore, to rely upon fugitive 
material, incomplete newspaper files, contemporary descriptive 
articles, and the prospectus which almost every company pub- 
lished. 

The story of gold mining in North Carolina prior to 1860 
logically divides itself into five major sections: (1) an account 
of the early interest in an attempt to locate the supposedly rich 
mines; (2) the first modern discovery in 1799 and the gradual 
spread of the interest in the State down to the middle 1820's; 
(3) the period of the great rush and the development and stabili- 
zation of the industry down to 1837; (4) the establishment of 





11 Western Carolinian, August 29, 1831. 
12 Tarborough Free Press, October 17, 1828. 
18 Western Carolinian, August 29, 1831. 
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the branch mint at Charlotte and the exploitation of the mines 
down to their desertion for the California fields in 1849, and 
(5) a revival of interest just prior to the Civil War. 

The discovery of rich gold and silver mines in her South 
American colonies made Spain, for the time being, the most 
powerful and influential of the European colonial powers. This 
led explorers and missionaries to visit Florida and other parts 
of North America “impelled by the desire to acquire gold while 
saving souls.” As early as 1513 Ponce de Leon reported that a 
cacique in Florida had an abundance of gold. Mirvelo in 1518, 
Narvaez in 1528, De Soto in 1540, and Laudonniére in 1564 all 
heard reports of gold in the Southern Appalachian regions.'* 
This evidence led James Mooney to conclude that “Long before 
the end of the sixteenth century . . . the existence of mines of 
gold and other metals in the Cherokee country was a matter of 
common knowledge among the Spaniards at St. Augustine and 
Santa Elena, and more than one expedition had been fitted out 
to explore the interior. Numerous traces of ancient mining opera- 
tions with remains of old shafts and fortifications, evidently of 
European origin, show that these discoveries were followed up, 
although the policy of Spain concealed the fact from the outside 
world.” !5 If the Spaniards attempted to conceal the fact, mining 
operations in the 1830’s disclosed their efforts. An English diplo- 
matic agent wrote of North Carolina mines that there was 
“indubitable evidence that these mines were known and worked 
by the aboriginal inhabitants, or some other people, at a remote 
period. Many pieces of machinery which were used for this pur- 
pose have been found. Among them are several crucibles of 
earthenware, and far better than these now in use.’’!® 

In fact, the news of Spanish discoveries found its way to the 
English colonists. William Byrd wrote that “The Spaniards had 
lately discovered Rich Mines in their Part of the West Indies, 
which made their Maritime neighbours eager to do so too. This 





14 Green, Fletcher M., “‘“Georgia’s Forgotten Industry,’”’ Georgia Historical Quarterly, XIX, 
96; Jones, J. S., Memorials of North Carolina (1838), pp. 82-83; Moore, Frederic, “Gold in 
North Carolina,” Scientific American Supplement, Vol. 53 (1902), p. 21918 ; Becker, G. F., Gold 
Fields of the Southern Appalachians (House Doc., No. 5, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., 1895), p. 253. 

15 Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokee (1902), p. 25. 

16 Ouseley, William G., Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United 
States (1832), p. 174. See also Jones, op. cit., p. 85; Buckingham, James S., The Slave 
States of America, 2 vols. (1842), I, 42; Lanman, Charles, Letters from the Alleghany 
Mountains (1849), p. 189; American Almanac (1832), p. 228; and Hillsborough Recorder, 
June 24, 1829, 
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Modish Frenzy being still more Inflam’d by the Charming Ac- 
count given of Virginia, by the first Adventurers, made many 
fond of removeing to such a Paradise. 

“Happy was he, and still happier She, that cou’d get themselves 
transported, fondly expecting their Coarsest Utensils, in that 
happy plac~, would be of Massy Silver.”!7 The Raleigh colonists 
heard of the existence of gold in the very region where it was 
later discovered ; and Sir Walter Raleigh, in assigning territorial 
rights, reserved to himself one-fifth of the gold and silver that 
might be discovered. Sir Ralph Lane is reported to have “made 
a voyage in small boats in 1586 up the Albemarle Sound, and 
penetrated four days’ journey up the Roanoke (Moratock) river 
in quest of information as to a country called Chaunis Temoatan, 
where, from the accounts of the Indians, there was an abundance 
of the precious metals.”1§ 

The Indians gave a fairly accurate description of mining 
operations which they said were carried on twenty days’ journey 
from the coast. Sir Francis Drake captured two Spaniards, 
Nicholas Burgoignon and Pedro Morales, who reported that they 
had seen quantities of gold in the mountains of North Carolina.!® 
And the Indians related to the English settlers in North Carolina 
that a company of Spaniards from Florida had mined gold very 
successfully in that region for two or three summers. The 
Indians, fearing that the whites would drive them from their 
lands if this became generally known, put the entire party of 
Spanish miners to death. Senator Thomas L. Clingman did not 
believe this tradition entitled to credit,?° but it does accord with 
Indian practices. 

So firmly did the English expect to find gold that Charles II 
specified “all veins, mines . . . of gold, silver, gems, precious 
stones” in his grant of Carolina to the Lords Proprietors in 1663; 
and he reserved for himself “the fourth part of all gold or silver 
ore, which, within the limits, shall from time to time happen to 
be found.” The charter of 1665 required of the Proprietors “the 
fourth part of gold and silver ore ... over and besides the 





17 Boyd, William K., ed., William Byrd's Histories of the Dividing Line betwizt Virginia 
and North Carolina (1929), p. 2. 

18 Jones, op. cit., p. 82. 

19 Jbid., p. 83. 

20 Clingman, Thomas L., to the Highland Messenger. The letter is reprinted in Lanman, 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, p. 189. 
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fourth part of the gold and silver ore” reserved in the Letters 
Patent of 1663. And the Lords Proprietors, in the Fundamental 
Constitutions of 1669, reserved to themselves all the “mines, 
minerals, quarries of gems, and precious stones.’’?! 

The early English settlers made many efforts to locate the 
mines which the Spaniards and Indians were thought to have 
operated, but all failed until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, sent out an 
expedition in 1669 expecting to find silver mines in North Caro- 
lina, “for certain it is that the Spaniard in the same degree of 
latitude has found many.” James Moore, secretary of the colony 
of South Carolina, made an expedition from Charlestown in 
1690 and, led by Indian guides, reached the mountains where 
he found evidence of Spanish mines, but failed to discover 
gold.22 Governor Josiah Martin secured native gold from Guil- 
ford County in 1774.23 Mines had been worked in Chesterfield 
County, South Carolina, and in Gaston, Cherokee, and Mecklen- 
burg counties, North Carolina, before the Revolution.24 And 
“as early as the Revolutionary War, perhaps before that period, 
shafts had been sunk on Fisher Hill, (about six miles south of 
Greensboro,) which show a good degree of skill and experience 
in mining matters. . . . These shafts have long been known as 
the ‘Revolutionary Diggings.’”’?5 One old German miner was 
frightened away from these mines by Lord Cornwallis’ troops 
in 1780. Thomas Jefferson reports in his Notes on Virginia 
(1782) the finding of a seventeen-pennyweight nugget near the 
Rappahannock River. So sure were some of the inhabitants of 
North Carolina that there was gold on their lands that they re- 
served the gold mines to their heirs by their wills.2® But these 
sporadic efforts availed nothing and J. Hector St. John predicted 
in 1793 that it would “require the industry of subsequent ages, 





21 Thorpe, Francis N., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other 
Organic Laws of the States, Territories, and Colonies now or heretofore forming the United 
States of America, 7 vols. (1909), V., 2744, 2745, 2763, 2785. 

22 Sondley, F. A., Asheville and Buncombe County (1922), p. 29. 

23 Jones, op. cit., p. 84. 

24 Nitze, Henry B. C., and Wilkins, H. A. J., Gold Mining in North Carolina and Adjacent 
South Appalachian Regione (North Carolina Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 10, 1897), 
p. 26. 

25 Foster, J. G., A Brief Sketch of the Early Discoveries of Gold Mines and Mining in 
North Carolina, down to the Present Period (1883), p. 3; see also Clemson, Thomas G. 
“Gold and the Gold Region,” in the Orion (1844), IV, 62-63; Whitney, J. D., The Metallic 
Wealth of the United States, Described and Compared with that of other countries (1854), 
p. 115. 

26 Jones, op. cit., p. 84. 
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the energy of future generations, ere mankind here will have 
leisure and abilities to penetrate deep, and in the bowels of this 
continent, search for the subterranean riches it no doubt con- 
tains.’”’27 

St. John’s prophecy was wide of the mark, however, for in six 
years from the time he wrote gold had been discovered in North 
Carolina and within ten years great interest had been aroused 
in developing the industry. The first discovery was made in 1799 
in Meadow Creek on the farm of John Reed,?° a Hessian soldier 
who had settled in Cabarrus County at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. There are several different accounts of this first discovery. 
According to one, two miners, on their way north from the South 
American mines, stopped overnight with Reed. They noticed in 
the clay, used to chink the space between the logs of the cabin, 
shining particles which they believed to be gold. They inquired 
of Reed where he had obtained the dirt; he pointed to Meadow 
Creek, a small stream flowing into Rocky River, and the miners 
began to pan the sand and soon discovered a large nugget.?° 


The more authentic account, however, says that Conrad Reed, 
twelve-year-old son of John, accompanied by a younger brother 
and sister, was shooting fish with bow and arrow one Sunday 
while their parents were at church. Conrad saw a shining piece 
of metal in the water, recovered it and took it home. The lump 
of metal, about the size of a small smoothing iron, was carried 
by John Reed to William Atkinson, a silversmith of Concord, who 
was unable to identify it. Reed took the nugget home and used 
it for three years as a door stop. In 1802, he carried it to a 
jeweler in Fayetteville, who fluxed the gold and ran it into a bar 
about six inches long. Reed, not knowing the value of the metal, 
asked and received from the jeweler what he thought was a big 
price, namely $3.50.2° The real value of the nugget, which 





27 St. John, J. Hector, (A Pennsylvania Farmer), Letters from an American Farmer, De- 
scribing Certain Provincial Situations, Manners, and Customs, and Covering some Idea 
of the State of the People of North America (1793), p. 15. 

28 “John Reed,” in the Dictionary of American Biography, XV (1935), 450. 

29 Maguire, Don, “The Discovery of Placer Gold in North Carolina,” in The Salt Lake 
Mining Review, August 30, 1924. ’ 

30 The earliest recorded story of the discovery is found in the Medical Repository (1804), 
2nd Series, I, 307. George Barnhardt, a miner of Cabarrus County, well acquainted with 
the Reeds, made a sworn statement in 1848, which is generally in accord with the first 
account. See Wheeler, John H., Historical Sketches of Western North Carolina (1925), II, 
63-64. For a modified version see the Star and North Carolina Gazette, January 16, 1824. 
The Star says the Reed children were shooting fish at night and that the light of their 
torches reflected on the gold and caused it to be discovered. 
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weighed about seventeen pounds after three years of wear, was 
about $8,000, and one account says that Reed later sued the 
jeweler and recovered $1,000.31 

Reed now began to search for gold and in 1803-1804 
several nuggets were found, weighing from one to twenty-eight 
pounds.®? The largest of these pieces was found by a Negro boy. 
Naturally the excitement spread and people began to search 
madly for the precious metal. The large loose nuggets were soon 
picked up and the workers began to wash and pan the sand for 
smaller particles. Reed formed a company with Frederic Kisor, 
James Love, and Martin Pfifer and worked his mine for some 
years. In 1831 a vein mine was opened and Reed leased it for 
one-fourth the gold found. In 1835 he brought suit for alleged 
fraudulent returns and the mine was temporarily closed. The 
yield of the Reed mine from 1799 to 1848 was reported to have 
been in excess of $10,000,000.33 Other companies were formed 
and mining took on some of the characteristics of an organized 
business. People from other states, Maryland and Massachusetts 
in particular, became interested in investing in the Cabarrus 
County gold lands as early as 1807.34 

The early mining operations were almost entirely lacking in 
system, skill, and scientific method. Placer mines only were 
worked and pick, shovel, and pan were about the only tools used. 
Later crude wooden boxes, washers, and rockers were used. Still 
later a Baltimore miner made a machine in which quicksilver 
was mixed with the sand and the loose particles of the dust were 
thus saved. Mercury was used as early as 1809 and in 1829 suf- 
ficient quantities were found in Burke County to supply the 
demand.*5 A contemporary description of the mining opera- 





81 Shinn, J. F., “Discovery of Gold in North Carolina” in The Trinity Archive, VI (1892), 
93 


32 Ayers, Dr. Stephen, “Description of the Region in North Carolina where Gold has been 
Found,” in the Medical Repository, 2nd Series, IV (1805), 149-150. The Reed mine was 
said in 1900 to “hold the world’s record for the greatest production of gold nuggets, both 
as to size, value, and quantity.” Hurley, Thomas Jefferson, 4 gg ~ Gold Nuggets of the 
World (1900), pp. 16-18. From this mine came nuggets weighing 28, 17, 16, 13, 10, 9, 8, 
7, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 pounds. These were of course small ones compared with the 161 a 
California nugget and the 184 pound Australian one. See Hunt’s Merchants’ Mag 
XXXVIII (1858), 771; XLI (1859), 756. 

83 Johnson, Walter R., Gold and Silver Produced by the Mines of America from 1492 “ 
1848 (1853). On the Reed mine see also Olmsted, Denison, Reports on the Geology of 
North Carolina, Conducted under the Direction of the Board of Agriculture (1828), Part 
I, 85; The Southern Review, I, (1828), 251-252; Emmons, Ebenezer, Geological Report of 
the Midland Counties of North Carolina (1856), pp. 166-167. 

34 Wagstaff, H. M., ed., The Papers of John Steele (1924), Il, 505, 506, 876-879; see also 
Hoyt, William H., ed., The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey (1914), I, 154-155. 

35 Hillsborough Recorder, May 20, 1829; American Farmer, XI (1829), 95. 
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tions reads as follows: “The common mode of working is .. . 
first, to pick out all the visible grains they can find, and throw 
by the remaining mass into a heap, and afterwards, at some con- 
venient time, to separate the minuter particles thoroughly by 
means of mercury. The amalgam so obtained, is then put into a 
proper vessel, and exposed to the action of fire; by which the 
quicksilver is distilled off in vapour, while the gold remains 
behind.” The work was carried on largely “whenever the corn is 
hoed, the cotton weeded, and agricultural business which engages 
them will permit.”°° In fact it was said as late as 1823 that not 
a single “person of science is engaged in the business.” Under 
such conditions bare wages were about all the laborer could expect 
unless he were the lucky finder of large nuggets. But “were the 
business conducted with proper skill, it might prove a source of 
wealth to its proprietors, and be of great advantage to the state, 
in adding to its metallic medium.’’*? In spite of ‘the inefficient 
methods and lack of system, gold was discovered in Cabarrus, 
Anson, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, and several other counties of 
western North Carolina by 1820. 

In the 1820’s newspapers of the State made reference to almost 
daily discoveries of gold. These notices were copied by the 
papers of Washington, New York, and Boston, and in little county 
and frontier weeklies, and even in European papers. A North 
Carolina editor wrote: “The account we gave of the mine in 
Anson County, N. C., seems to excite much interest throughout 
the country, and some of the New York editors appear rather 
incredulous on the subject. We have taken some pains to obtain 
further information. . . .”°8 Another paper reported that “It 
having been doubted by many that gold has been found in this 
state ... Benjamin G. Baker, a merchant of New York .. . pro- 
cured in Cabarrus County a piece weighing nearly 400 penny- 
weight . . . [which he] intends to take with him to New York, 
that the incredulous in that city may have occular [sic] proof 
that the precious metal is actually found, in large masses, in 
North Carolina.” 3® 





36 Medical Repository, 2nd Series, IV (1805), 150; VI, 193. 

87 Missouri Intelligencer, January 29, 1824, quoting the Raleigh Register. 

38 Hillsborough Recorder, July 23, 1823. 

89 Star and North Carolina Gazette, January 16, 1824. For accounts of widespread dis- 
coveries see the following: For 1826, Tarborough Free Press, September 12, October 24 
1827, Ibid., April 21, May 12, September 1, September 22; 1828, Jbid., January 18, February 
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The discoveries of gold were so numerous, and the publicity 
given them so widespread, that “in 1825 the North Carolina gold 
fever began to rage” and a real rush to the fields began. William 
G. Graham, on a tour of the State in 1829, wrote Judge Thomas 
Ruffin as follows: “I have heard scarce anything since my ar- 
rival, except gold. Nothing before has ever so completely en- 
grossed the attention of all classes of the community in this 
section, since my earliest recollection. . . . Those who have been 
esteemed prudent and cautious, embark in speculation with the 
greatest enthusiasm—bankrupts have been restored to affluence, 
and paupers turned nabobs.’’*° 

During the earlier period mining had been carried on chiefly 
in and along the streams. The second period was to be charac- 
terized by ridge and vein mining, though of course the placers 
were still worked. Charles E. Rothe, an experienced mining engi- 
neer from Saxony, who made a mineralogical survey of the State 
in 1826, foreshadowed this change when he reported that “sev- 
eral different formations” had been discovered “which are of 
greater extent than the thin alluvial layers of mud which have 
been hitherto worked.” The formations were “gold in veins of 
iron ore,” “gold in veins of quartz,” and a “variety of different 
ores containing gold in a state of mechanical mixture.” Rothe 
concluded his report by saying that a systematic search for and 
a scientific development of the veins were necessary for suc- 
cess.4! The first gold mines “in regular, well defined veins” were 
discovered by accident in Montgomery County when miners, fol- 
lowing a placer, discovered the vein in the bank where the placer 
ended. In the vein was found a “nest of pure virgin gold” weigh- 
ing 15,000 pennyweight. The product of this vein “was so great 
as to excite general notice; and stimulated the land owners in that 
section to search for these hidden treasures. The mines now 





1, May 9, July 4; 1829, Yadkin and Catawba Journal, February 3, May 12, July 14, Sep- 
tember 8; 1830, Tarborough Free Press, February 19, April 30, May 21, July 16, Septem- 
ber 21, October 12, November 23, December 7; 1831, /bid., January 11, February 22, April 
19, May 3, May 10, June 7, July 19, August 23, and November 15. Distant papers which 
copied or carried notices were the Cheraw Intelligencer, Missouri Intelligencer, Charleston 
Gazette, New York Daily Advertiser, New York Journal of Commerce, Fredericksburg 
Aurora, Greenville Mountaineer, New York Observer, Macon Telegraph, National Intel- 
ligencer, and United States Telegraph. 

40 Hamilton, J. G. deR., ed., The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, I (1918), 509-510. See 
also the North Carolina Spectator and Western Advertiser, September 10, 1830, which speaks 
of the great “height ... of the gold fever.” This paper also quotes the Fredericksburg 
Arena and the Richmond Compiler on the spread of the North Carolina “gold fever.” 

41 Catawba Journal, March 7, 1826. Rothe’s report is dated Salisbury, February 15, 1826. 
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began to attract the attention of the public; and several persons 
of enterprise, and some of capital, repaired to the spot. Some 
of them made investments, began to erect machinery, and worked 
the veins with system and regularity.” 4? 

Systematic search for the mines was then begun. Miners of 
many nationalities and of all degrees of skill, from the trained 
and experienced mining engineer to the unskilled laborer, flocked 
to the region. The prospector, or “ ‘Gold Hunter,’ one of an order 
uf people that begin already to be accounted a distinct race,” was 
a familiar figure in the entire western half of the State.*® And 
“the population of the country for nearly 100 miles square” was 
“agonized under the increased and increasing fever for gold.’’** 
New gold mines were “discovered almost every week; and in 
fact, well nigh every day. . . . These discoveries . . . produced 
considerable spirit and animation among our citizens. They have 
called many lazy, lounging fellows, who once hung as a heavy 
weight upon society, into active and manly exertion.’”*5 Gold 
finding became the all absorbing <opic of the day; capitalists in- 
vested in mines, and the gold region expanded daily. A mining 
engineer from England estimated that 100,000 laborers might 
be profitably employed in the industry.4® The American Farmer 
began to fear that the new impulse given to mining, the in- 
genious methods of extracting gold, and the large number of 
laborers employed in the industry, would prove injurious to the 
great agricultural interests of the South.*7 

The discovery, near Charlotte in 1831, of a nest or bed of gold 
containing pieces weighing five, seven and eight pounds, the 
entire find weighing one hundred and twenty pounds and valued 
at $20,000, produced a frenzy of excitement.*® Many of the 
mines were worked on an extensive scale, some employing more 
than 1,000 laborers; and there were more than 30,000 men en- 
gaged in the industry. Mills for grinding the ore were erected, 





42 Vigne, Godfrey T., Six Months in America (1832), I, 223, 225. 

43 Olmsted, Denison, Report on the Geology of North Carolina, Part I, 84. 

44 Tarborough Free Press, June 19, 1829. This item appeared also in the St. Louis 
Beacon of July 4, 1829, copied from the Richmond Enquirer. 

45 Hillsborough Recorder, June 10, 1829. See also Yadkin and Catawba Journal, June 16, 
1829; Tarborough Free Press, April 3, 1829; Greensboro Patriot, June 10, 1829. 

46 Hillsborough Recorder, July 8, 1829. See also ibid. May 20, June 24, September 2, 
1829; Yadkin and Catawba Journal, July 14, 1829; Western Carolinian, July 21, 1829; and 
Ruffin Papers, I, 503. 

47 American Farmer, XI (1829), 222-223. 

48 Charlotte Journal, April 14, 1881; Macon Advertiser, April 29, 1881; Tarborough Free 
Press, May 8, 1831; United States Telegraph, April 5, 1831. The latter paper gives the 
value at $200,000. 
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water and steam power were utilized, and a vast amount of 
capital was invested.4® So extensive was the industry that a 
Congressional committee, which investigated the mines in 1831, 
reported to Congress “that the high expectation that has been 
formed of the extent and richness of these mines (North Caro- 
lina and Georgia) is confirmed by daily experience and more 
accurate examination ; so that it is evident that the product must 
become more and more abundant, and cannot but have a material 
influence upon the wealth, arts, commerce, and currency of the 
whole Union.’’5° 

So long as the mines worked were placers, and pick, shovel, 
and pan the only tools used, miners worked individually or in 
small groups. Little science, skill, or capital was necessary and 
the individual miner was often more successful than the organ- 
ized group. There were more than 1,000 such miners in Burke 
County alone.5! But before very long individual laborers were 
unable to make good wages. Colonel James Grant wrote Judge 
Thomas Ruffin in 1830 that of the 2,800 laborers in Burke and 
Montgomery counties only about one-fourth were making 
wages.52 The ridge mines necessitated tools for digging the 
gravel and wagons for transporting it to water for washing. 
Long toms, arastras, and other tools for separating the gold from 
gravel were expensive, and the individual miners largely gave 
way to groups.5* Farmers worked their mines in off seasons 
between harvesting and planting and between the “laying-by” 
season and harvesting. Some planters transferred their slaves 
from the plantation to the mine, which they worked on shares.*+ 
Some owners dug their gravel and had it washed on shares by 
owners of machinery.5> On the other hand, some of the “more 
intelligent, wealthy and enterprising citizens of the State, after 
personal examination, are withdrawing their slaves entirely from 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, and removing them to the 





49 Ouseley, Remarks on the Statistics and Political Institutions of the United States pp. 
172-174; Buckingham, The Slave States (1842), Il, 221-222. 

5021 Cong., 2 Sess., Report No. 82, p. 1. 

51 Silliman’s Journal, XVI (1829), 361-362; American Farmer, XI (1829), 95, 223. 

52 Ruffin Papers, Il, 10-11. 

53 North Carolina Spectator and Western Advertiser, March 26, 1830; Act of Incorpora- 
tion of the Mecklenburg Gold Mining Company in the State of North Carolina; and Report 
of the Secretary of the Company on the State of Its Concern; with Accompanying Docu- 
ments (1833), p. 9. 

54 Mooney, op. cit., p. 220; Silliman’s Journal, XVI (1829), 363; Statistics of Mines and 
Minerals in North Carolina, Collected by the Mining Board of Charlotte (1878), p. 4. 

55 Ruffin Papers, Il, 12. 
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deposit mines of this [Burke] county.”°* But because planters 
preferred to invest in land and Negro slaves, their mining opera- 
tions were carried on with small capital and in a desultory, 
careless, extravagant, and unskillful manner.5? 

When the vein and quartz mines were opened and machinery, 
steam engines, and capital became necessary, local labor was 
replaced by foreign labor. Local workmen were declared incom- 
petent to run the machinery and the papers carried advertise- 
ments for skilled laborers and mechanics.5® Such machines as 
John Woody’s “Gold Cradle” and Lewis Eisenmenger’s “Gold 
Machine” were sold to the miners.5® Shafts were sunk from 
100 to 150 feet to get at the veins, and lateral passages extended 
“great distances” on every side. The passages were roofed with 
boards and supported by heavy timbers. The ore was drawn 
from the shafts in buckets by mules or steam engines. It was 
then pounded by stamps and the gold separated by quicksilver. 
To operate such a mine successfully required from 25 to 150 
hands. ®° 

The expensive character of vein and underground mining led 
to the organization of chartered mining companies and the im- 
portation of foreign capital. The Cabarrus Gold Mining Com- 
pany, chartered in 1832 with a capitalization of $200,000,°! was 
a typical one, although several companies were capitalized as 
high as $1,500,000. Nine companies were chartered by the legis- 
lature of 1834 for the county of Mecklenburg alone.*? Specula- 
tion in mining stock was general and newspapers and journals 
were filled with advertisements of mines for sale, lease, or ex- 
change, and of those who wanted to buy.** 

Speculation was not always honest, for owners and agents 
early learned to lead the prospective purchaser to the place 
where the richest ore was being worked and some were not 
averse to “salting” their mines. One agent so deceived an in- 





56 Isaac T. Avery to Hon. S. P. Carson, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., Report No. 39, p. 23. 

57 “Mining Interests of the South” in Russell’s Magazine, Ill (1858), 442. 

58 Ruffin Papers, Il, 11; Western Carolinian, August 1, 1831; “Mining Interests of the 
South,” Russell's Magazine, III (1858), 443. 

59 North Carolina Spectator and et mag ® Star, September 10, 24, 1830; William H. Hoyt, 
ed., che Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 1, 354-355. 

60 Macon Advertiser, August 24, 1831; Ouseley, op. cit., pp. 170-172; Tarborough Free 
Press, January 11, 1831; Vigne, op. cit., I, 282-234. 

61 The Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal, March 28, 1832. 

62 Tompkins, D. A., History of Mecklenburg County (1903), I, 131. 

63 For typical advertisements see Catawba Journal, September 9, 1828; Miners’ and Farm- 
ers’ Journal, March 28, 1832; North Carolina Spectator, June 18, 1831. 
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vestigator from New York that, upon his return to that city, 
he began to buy stock in the mine which jumped from $100 par 
to $1,000. It was later learned that the agent owned shares in 
the mine and made a profit of $150,000 on his stock.** Charles 
Fisher, a member of Congress from North Carolina, was en- 
gaged in mining and his correspondence discloses that people 
from Charleston, Baltimore, and New York consulted him on 
investments. Fisher proposed to buy rather than lease the mines 
and also to purchase Negro slaves with which to work them. He 
desired that his plans be kept from the newspapers so as to 
avoid competition, and also to prevent the owners from raising 
their prices.*5 The New York Observer sent a correspondent to 
the gold fields, who kept the readers of that paper informed of 
the development of the mines.*® 

One of the most distinctive features of the gold region was the 
development of a number of boom towns where thousands of 
laborers were assembled and a rough, crude society was estab- 
lished. When a rich strike became known miners flocked to the 
region; almost overnight a town would spring up, only to be 
deserted as soon as its more accessible mines were exhausted, or 
the news of a new and richer strike reached the camp. Among 
the most important of these mines and towns were Brindletown, 
Bissell, Capps, Jamestown, Washington, Morganton, Gold Hill, 
and Charlotte. The last was not only in the center of the gold 
region but was also the seat of the branch mint. It and Morgan- 
ton are the only towns which retain any importance at the pres- 
ent time. The miners in these towns ranged from 600 to 5,000. 

Charlotte, Brindletown, Washington, and Gold Hill each em- 
ployed from 3,000 to 5,000 laborers.*? These laborers were not 
of course all engaged at one mine but were distributed in sev- 
eral mines. Many of the laborers were local people, both men 
and women. The women were said to “develop great acumen in 
selecting the best gold-bearing lands and became very expert 
in panning it.’’®8 One “young lady,” working at Dismuke’s mine 





64 Tarborough Free Press, July 23, 1830; November 20, 1832; Hunt’s Merchants’ Maga- 
zine, XXXIV (1856), 536-540. 

65 Charles Fisher to Henry W. Connor, January 14, 1828; Andrew Kerr to Fisher, Sep- 
tember 23, 1828. Fisher Papers, Library, University of North Carolina. 

66 American Almanac (18382), p. 227. 

6TNitze and Wilkins, op. cit., p. 29; 63 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Report No. 688 (1914), p. 9, 
or American Supplement, LIII (1902), p. 21918; Moore, Frederic, Gold in North 
‘arolina. 
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in Anson County, found a thirteen-pound, seven-ounce nugget, 
and by the terms of the contract received one-half of the find.®® 
There were also hundreds of Negro slaves employed in the mines. 
They seem to have work««! side by side with the white men and 
women, though at a lower wage scale, without any race difficul- 
ties.7° There were employed in the Lincoln County mines alone 
more than 5,000 slaves in 1833.71 Negroes were often used to 
cut timber, build fences and dams, and cultivate the food crops 
for the miners. The superintendent of the Mecklenburg Mining 
Company used six slaves who raised “hay, corn and oats, ... 
much more than we can use; besides the advantage of placing 
us beyond the combination of the country people, which is some- 
times a great evil.”72 Slaves were permitted to search for gold 
on Sundays and holidays on shares and many secured enough 
money in this way to buy freedom for themselves and families.73 

But by far the larger part of the laborers in the mines, at 
least from 1830 to 1845, were foreigners. Many of them were 
poor, ignorant, and morally degenerate. They included Jew and 
Gentile, Latin and Nordic. In the mining towns were found 
Negroes, Americans, English, Welsh, Scotch, Cornish, Irish, 
Spaniards, Swedes, Germans, Swiss, Poles, Austrians, Brazil- 
ians, Turks, Mexicans, Hungarians, Italians, and Portuguese; 
and in one mine some thirteen different languages were spoken.** 
Some of the mine owners, however, preferred to employ “dig- 
gers of the country,” for the mine would not then be “liable to 
be stopped by a turn out of the English miners for higher wages, 
as they will at time do, now by their being seduced away by other 
companies: besides in case of necessity, negroes could be em- 
ployed.”75 

Many of the mining towns sprang up on the frontier of the 
Southern states where a few log huts, surrounded by a few acres 
of corn and other food stuffs, marked the only improvement 





69 Tarborough Free Press, September 5, 1828. 

70 Verplank, G. C., Report (1831) in American Quarterly Review XI (1832), 89; The 
Resources of North Carolina (1869), pp. 47-51. 

7l Barnard, Henry, The South Atlantic States in 1833, as seen by a New Englander (edited 
by Steiner, B. C., in Maryland Historical Magazine, XIII, 1918), p. 347. 

72 Mecklenburg Gold Mining Company, pp. 17-18. 

73 United States Telegraph, November 11, 1826. 

74 Tarborough Free Press, June 7, 1882; American Almanac (1882), p. 223; Buckingham, 
op. cit., Il, 222; Griffin, Clarence, The Bechtlers and Bechtler Coinage and Gold Mining in 
North Carolina, pp. 10-11. 

75 Mecklenburg Gold Mining Company, pp. 22-23. 
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made by man. The horde of miners with their machinery and 
the bustle of industry soon changed the face of the earth. James- 
town had been a straggling place in a small valley but was 
“turned topsy-turvey by the gold diggers, who had utterly ruined 
the beautiful valley for agricultural purposes.’’*® Roads in the 
mining region were intolerable and travel was almost impossible. 
Henry Barnard found the going very difficult even with “easy 
riding horses and a double chair.” The stage from Lincolnton to 
Morganton was “drawn by a mule and a little pony . . . a queer 
looking outfit,” but the ill-matched team was preferable to the 
one which replaced it, for the latter “gave out in about two miles, 
and we were cbliged to wait two hours before we could get the 
old mule again.”77 

Charlotte, the center of the gold region and the resort of many 
foreigners, was a “beautiful village.” Some of the mining com- 
panies had built “substantial and comfortable dwelling houses” 
for the “white persons and officers” besides “excellent houses 
for the black hands.” Stables, store houses, carpenter shops, a 
smelting and assay house, a saw and grist mill were also found 
at the St. Catherines mine.7* The mine, however, was not 
“worked in a very scientific manner.” It had been opened to a 
depth of 100 feet and had tunnels radiating in every direction 
for several hundred yards. The tunnels were lighted only with 
candles and were so low that the miners had to creep on hands 
and knees. One hundred men were working in the mine and the 
ore was raised by horse power. Blast mining filled the tunnels 
with smoke and the sound almost deafened the miners.7® This 
mine had once belonged to “James Capps, who was a poor 
drunken devil, and after the discovery of the gold, he lived so 
fast and drank so much whiskey that he died in a year. His wife 
is a poor beast and his children not much better.” ®° 

At another mine the people were “a set of cut throats and 
savages, with some exceptions.” The worthless fellows gath- 
ered around the mine and worked enough to buy bread and 





76 Featherstonhaugh, G. W., A Canoe Voyage up the Minnay-Sotor, with an Account of 
the Lead and Copper Mines of Wisconsin, of the Gold Region in the Cherokee Country and 
Sketches of Popular Manners (1847), Il, 231. 

TT Barnard, op. cit., pp. 338, 344; Taylor, John, Some Account of the Discovery of Gold in 
the United States (n. d.), p. 2. 

78 Barnard, op. cit., p. 342; Mecklenburg Guld Mining Company, pp. 28-29. 
79 Barnard, op. cit., p. 341. 
80 Ibid., p. 340. 
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whiskey and spent the remainder of their time in gambling and 
fighting. One poor fellow who had committed murder was so 
troubled by his act that he could not bear to be alone. Whiskey 
carts and hucksters’ wagons loaded with whiskey and provisions 
were always to be seen near such mines.*! But all the men at 
the mines were not such a tough and crude lot. Henry Barnard 
met at one mine “Mr. Hall, a pedagogue,” and “Doctor Basker- 
ville, a very good looking man,” as well as twenty other “young 
men engaged in the mining business . . . and a fine set they were, 
too. In the course of the evening champagne and Madeira were 
brought in and a right merry time we had of it.” Barnard also 
found “pretty young ladies” and “very beautiful women” who 
played the piano and sang sweetly even though they lived in “log 
houses, one story having two rooms.”®? He found the accommo- 
dations at McIntyre’s tavern in Morganton “miserable” and 
those at Tates so bad that he became “mad as a hornet.” But at 
Mitchell’s he had a “fine toddy” and a dinner with which he 
could find no fault. It consisted of “cold bacon, fried bacon, cold 
beef and fowl . . . egg and corn bread.’’®? 

At the larger mines and towns “the state of morals” was “de- 
plorably bad.” This was attributed to “the absence of any gen- 
eral organization as yet for the police and regulation of the 
mines, combined with the usual effects of gold upon the unedu- 
cated and needy classes of men, . . . who generally seek 
employment in the gold district.”*8* Gold Hill, a company with 
a million-dollar capitalization, was opened in 1842. A town 
meeting was held to select a name for the post office, and Colonel 
George Barnhardt suggested the name of the company. In 1848 
there were employed in the fifteen or more mines 1,000 laborers. 
The town at that time contained five stores, one tavern, four 
doctors, besides mechanics, blacksmiths, carriage makers, boot, 
shoe, saddle, and harness makers, and brick and stone masons. 
It was the best market for produce in all western and middle 
North Carolina. The houses of the Gold Hill Company were 
valued at $50,000. The industry continued to develop and in 





81 Silliman’s Journal, XIIi (1928), 201-217. This article was written by Charles E. Rothe, 
a German metallurgist and mining engineer, for, and at the request of, the people of Ger- 
many. 

82 Barnard, op. cit., p. 346. 

88 Ibid., p. 347. 

84“North Carolina Gold Mines,” in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, XXXI (1854), 5617; 
Ouseley, op. cit., p. 173. 
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1856 there were 3,000 laborers employed. Shafts were sunk 700 
and 800 feet deep. The value of the mine at one time was esti- 
mated at $6,000,000, although it had already produced some 
$5,000,000 in gold. At the height of its production it ran night 
and day and utilized steam hammers, Chilean and Drag mills, 
Burke rockers, and Tyrolese bowls, all driven by seven steam 
engines. ®5 

The owners of the Washington mine attempted a model estab- 
lishment. A small hill, with a gentle slope in every direction, 
was selected for the town. This was enclosed by a board fence 
seven or eight feet high. Within the enclosure “the various work- 
ing establishments, the mine, smelting and roasting furnaces, 
mechanics’ shops, coal houses, crushing, baking and washing 
houses, shaft houses, offices, laboratory, officers’ dwellings, and 
other essential buildings” were erected. The miners’ houses, 
store, schoolhouse, stables, etc., to the number of sixty, were ar- 
ranged externally around the mine.®® In spite of such precau- 
tion, lack of organization and order and decorum led to disturb- 
ances and the owners demanded reform and improvement on the 
part of the superintendents, James Bell and George Greenfield. 
One year later they reported as follows: “We have used every 
means in our power to improve the condition of your establish- 
ment by improvement in different ways. We have built several 
excellent and convenient houses; we have expelled several dis- 
sipated and and unruly characters from our neighborhood; we 
have encouraged industry and sobriety; and are most happy to 
say that the present condition »f the place is better than we 
could reasonably expect. The establishment of a store has an- 
swered a good purpose; it has given great satisfaction to your 
workmen and the country around us.’’87 

The mining towns “afforded a valuable market to the produc- 
ers of corn, pork, etc. in the parts adjacent” to the gold region.®® 
Traders as far away as Connecticut drove their wagons in cara- 





85 Wheeler, Historical Sketches, II, 395-397; Shepard, Charles U., Description of Gold 
and Copper Mines at Gold Hill, Rowan Co., North Carolina (1853), pp. 1-2; Cram, T. J., 
Report Upon the Mine and Mills of the North Carolina Gold Amalgamating Company (1874), 
pp. 8-9; 63 Cong., 2 Sess., Senate Report No. 688 (1914), pp. 8-9; Emmons, Geological Re- 
port, pp. 160-162. 

86 Taylor, Richard C., Report of the Washington Silver Mine in Davidson County, North 
Carolina (1845), pp. 10-11. 

87 Taylor, op. cit., p. 36. 

88 Niles’ Register, XLVIII (1835), 188. 
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vans, “loaded with all kinds of tin ware, dry goods, cutlery, and 
various wares and merchandise’’ to the gold fields of North Caro- 
lina.®® 

While the life of the miner was rough and crude there were 
certain compensations other than the hope of gain and the ex- 
citement of a rich find. Social and political gatherings furnished 
an avenue or outlet for pent up emotions. The motif of such 
gatherings, as well as the patriotic celebration of the Fourth of 
July, centered around gold and the mining industry.®® Several 
newspapers in the region were concerned chiefly with the mining 
interest and one, the Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal, was estab- 
lished as the organ of those interests. The paper was begun in 
1831 and catered to the interests of the miners. Thomas J. Hat- 
ton, the editor, said “the Journal having been established for the 
disseminating correct information on that subject, we shall in- 
sert such articles as shall be interesting.”®! This paper, as well 
as others in the gold region, was filled with notices of new dis- 
coveries, leading articles on mines and mining, advertisements 
of mines for lease or sale, and of miners’ tools, machinery, and 


supplies. 
[To be concluded] 





89 United States Telegraph, November 11, 1826. 
90 North Carolina Spectator and Western Advertiser, July 9, 1830. 
91 Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal, March 28, 1832. 








CLAUDE KITCHIN VERSUS THE PATRIOTEERS 


By Arex Maruews Arnett 


{ This article, originally a paper presented at the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in December, 1935, will be greatly elaborated and ex- 
tended in a book by the same author, to be entitled Claude Kitchin and the 
Wilson War Policies, and to be published by Little, Brown and Company in 
March, 1937. Editor’s note.] 


A study of the career of Claude Kitchin impresses one with 
the historian’s obligation to rectify the distorted impressions of 
him created in his day by the press and other agencies of propa- 
ganda and adequately to recognize his importance and worth. 
He has been almost ignored by historians and all but forgotten 
by the public. Few histories of his period mention his name, and 
none accords him adequate recognition. In so far as he is re- 
membered at all by the public, he is doubtless thought of in most 
cases as he was caricatured by malignant propaganda. 

Fortunately, however, he left an exceptionally complete set of 
papers for the most important years of his career, 1915-1923. 
Now available to the student in the library of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, this collection not only is reveal- 
ing as to Kitchin’s own character, principles, and policies but 
also throws light upon important phases of the history of his 
time.! 

Kitchin was a son of the Old South. Descended from planter 
forebears who had blended the Cavalier and Puritan traditions, 
he combined the better elements of the two. Born in 1869 when 
the wreckage of war and the turmoil of Reconstruction had 
begun their long trail in his black belt home, he early developed 
a twin aversion to war and the Republican party. Reared in one 
of the best agricultural regions of North Carolina, amid the 
agrarian distress and dissent that produced the Farmer’s Alli- 
ance and the People’s Party, he embraced and consistently main- 
tained the cause of liberal agrarianism associated with the Bryan 
Democracy. In line with this movement his father had gone to 
Congress before him; and his brother, Will, was already in the 


1 The Kitchin collection is arranged chronologically. All documents cited in this article 
with no other indication as to their whereabouts are in this collection. 
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House when he went there in 1901 and remained his colleague 
for eight years until elected governor of their State. 

In Washington Kitchin remained in the background until 1904, 
when he leaped into prominence in a spirited attack upon the 
inconsistencies of Theodore Roosevelt and his party.? Later 
speeches on the tariff revealed his ready knowledge of financial 
questions and won him a place on the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee. When Oscar Underwood moved from the House to 
the Senate in 1915 Kitchin succeeded him in the chairmanship of 
that committee, which carried with it the majority leadership. 

Although the Democratic caucus in February, 1915, unani- 
mously approved him for this place in the forthcoming Congress, 
it was understood that he was not likely to support the Adminis- 
tration as consistently as Underwood had done.* Though he had 
generally backed the progressive program of Wilson’s first bien- 
nium, he had opposed the President’s policies on more than one 
occasion. In the autumn of 1915 he broke with the Administra- 
tion on the question of “preparedness.” 

In the late summer it was rumored that Wilson would suc- 
cumb to the Roosevelt militarists and the “preparers of pre- 
paredness.”* Kitchin at once began writing to his colleagues 
expressing fears that the Administration would yield to the “big 
military-naval propaganda” of the “jingoes and war trafficers” 
and urging that Congress “not lose its head.”® He was sure that 
the majority of the members were at heart opposed to such a 
program but was afraid that many would “fling away their con- 
victions,” as he had seen them do before, “and vote to please the 
President.”*® As the militant sentiment grew he wrote a friend, 
in October: 


Between us I have many misgivings as to the success of my leader- 
ship in the coming Congress. I would anticipate no trouble and am 
confident I could hold “the boys” together all right if, as in the 62nd. 
Congress, we were free to act according to our own judgment and con- 
trol our own actions, or if I were so constituted that I could throw up 





2 This speech was widely circularized by the Democrats as a campaign tract. Washington 
Evening Star, Sept. 30, 1904. 

3 Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 11, 1915; Philadelphia Enquirer, Feb. 13, 1915; Hart- 
ford Courant, Feb. 22, 1915. 

4 Warren Worth Bailey to Kitchin, July 29, 1915. 

5 Kitchin to Bailey, Aug. 3, 1915. 
es also to H. F. Lease, Oct. 27; to Thos. Newland, Nov. 1; and to A. L. Brooks, 

ov. 3, 1915. 
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my hat and hurrah for anything “our President” wants to advocate, be- 
cause he wants to advocate it. If I could do the latter I would have a 
“cinch” as a leader and enjoy the happiness of many a Presidential 
smile, and the bowings and “sashaings” of the departmental flunkeys 
would be a joy forever. But as the darkey would say, “I ain’t built that 
way.”? 

It had not been Kitchin’s purpose, he said, to make a public 
attack upon the rumored change in the Administration’s poli- 
cies until the program was more definitely made known.® But 
soon after Daniels and Garrison submitted their plans to the 
President in mid-August and the general character of these plans 
was reported in the press, along with the prediction that Wilson 
would probably favor them, Kitchin was unintentionally drawn 
into a newspaper controversy on the subject. Misquoted from 
the start, he strove to explain and defend his position. But the 
militant press persistently sought to discredit him by deliberate 
misrepresentations that made his position appear absurd, and 
on these false premises to base its clamor about his unfitness for 
the leadership.!° Shortly before the opening of the new Con- 
gress in December the press campaign against him was intensi- 
fied. Wilson, it was said, would seek to prevent his election to 
the leadership. An emphatic denial from the President!!! 
Kitchin’s former friends in the House were said to be deserting 
him and plotting his defeat. He had no opposition when the time 
came.!2 The New York Herald tried to frighten him from his 
stand by manufactured reports of an ominously growing oppo- 
sition to him in his district. Other papers chimed in.!* But they 
had mistaken their man! Meanwhile, be it said that Wilson, in 
the few interviews accorded Kitchin, was cordial and considerate 
but “had his underjaw set.’’!4 

To summarize Kitchin’s position with reference to prepared- 
ness: He held, first, that the program was unnecessary. “Every 
4a, T° Vietor Murdock, Oct. 18, 1915; of similar import to Francis Burton Harrison, same 

rd my day 8 gy ag vy , | same date; to H. E. C. Bryant, 
wr nthe abe my k's adn LA numerous editorials and news items in New 
York World, New York Herald, New York Sun, et al., autumn of 1915, et seq. 

12 [bid’; also Kitehin to T. A. Smithwieky Dec 6, 1916.07 

13 Herald, Nov. 10, 11, 18, 15, 16, 17, 21, 1915. Cf. E. W. Lassister to Kitchin, Nov. 16; 
Kitchin to John D. Gold, Nov. 19, 1915. 
tov. Sb; oe Tub Dibaen, Tae G, cnt Genakee Dal Mone to Wee Gen 


paper consistently friendly toward Kitchin and in agreement with his viewpoint), Nov. 9, 
and passim, 
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great nation capable in the least of coping with us has its hands 
full, and none could spare a ship or a soldier to send against 
us.”!5 He was quite sure that the great majority in the country 
and in Congress (as well as the President, he then thought) 
would not consider sending an aggressive force overseas. The 
childish nightmares of a wicked Germany, triumphant at last 
over the Allied armies and navies and still able to conquer and 
annex the United States, belonged to the nursery, but were ac- 
tually invoked by selfish propagandists.‘ To be doubly sure, 
he would strengthen our coast defenses and build more sub- 
marines and destroyers. But no more dreadnaughts beyond the 
established program. In the clamor for these lay the obvious 
self-interest of the propagandists. They called not for inexpen- 
sive yet practical means of defense but for costly battleships, 
already proven obsolescent. Their argument was inconsistent. If 
Germany with greatly inferior strength in this field could tri- 
umph over Britain by means of lighter craft, then dreadnaughts 
were highly undependable.'7 As to the army, the only excuse 
for its immediate increase was foreign aggression on our part, 
and this should be out of the question.!* 

The program, moreover, was a menace to our peace and na- 
tional morale. “If this program goes through,” he said, “it will 
be no longer a question whether we may become a nation given 
over to navalism and militarism, but we shall have become 
one.”!9 Besides, any considerable increase in our military and 
naval establishments would arouse the fear and hostility of pos- 
sible foes, endanger our embroilment, and tend to perpetuate the 
armaments race when the war was over. It would stir the mar- 
tial spirit of our own people and heighten their sensitiveness to 
unintentional injuries. It would endanger our pacific purposes 
and our democratic institutions.?° 

Furthermore, the movement itself had arisen from conscience- 
less greed and vainglory. The “so-called patriotic societies” 





15 Kitchin to Warren Worth Bailey, Aug. 3, 1915. This point is elaborated in press com- 
munications and personal correspondence cited below. 

16To J. J. Russell, Oct. 30; to several correspondents, Nov. 3; lengthy communication 
to N. C. dailies, published Nov. 20, 1915. 


17 Jbid.; also correspondence with Josephus Daniels, Aug. 30, Sept. 17; Greensboro Daily 
News, Aug. 27; New York World, Sept. 12, 1915. 
18 Ibid. 


19 Independent, LXXIV, 456 (Dec. 20, 1915). 
20 Jbid.; also N. C. dailies, Nov. 20; Commoner, Dec., 1915. 
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which were financing it and “whooping it up” were launched by 
directors of profiteering corporations, high officers in the army 
and navy, their vulgar hirelings and blatant political advo- 
cates.2! Having brought the Administration to their side, they 
had greatly weakened the opposition. “The President’s war- 
alarming, Rooseveltian speeches in the West,” he wrote a friend, 
“seem to have overawed some of the press and the people who 
had been making a fight against his program. However,.. . I 
am still hopeful that we can greatly modify if not defeat it.’’2 

They did succeed in forcing substantial modifications. The big- 
navy program was at first turned down in the House, accepted 
with modifications in the Senate, and finally reduced in a com- 
promise, which to Kitchin was still “outrageous.”?* Garrison’s 
“citizen-army” was defeated and Garrison himself was forced 
out.?4 

In our relations with the belligerent powers Kitchin early per- 
ceived the Administration’s partiality. If the President had been 
so inclined he could have forced Great Britain to terms simply 
by employing the diplomatic weapons which the strength of our 
position afforded. At the very least, Kitchin held, fairness to our 
own people and consistent regard for our neutral professions de- 
manded an honest effort to this end.25 He early proposed a 
threatened embargo on munitions as a diplomatic weapon, and 
when the crisis became more grave in February, 1916, he favored 
an actual embargo. Both Houses, he wrote in confidence, were 
favorable to this course and would readily have adopted it, ex- 
cept for the opposition of the Administration. ?® 

The revival of the submarine controversy in February, 1916, 
led to a series of “stormy’’ conferences between the President 
and Senators Kern and Stone, Representatives Clark, Flood, and 





21 Kitchin had among his papers a list of the leaders, identified as to their economic and 
patriotic connections. Letters to B. F. Hall, Nov. 3; to Clyde Tavener, Nov. 5, 1915 (seek- 
ing information on the point). Cf. New York World, Nov. 28; New York Times, Nov. 28, 
30, Dec. 26, 27. See also Allen L. Benson, “ ‘Patriotism,’ Plunder and ‘Preparedness,’”’ in 
Pearson's Magazine, Nov., 1915, pp. 433-442. 
on te to James K. McGuire, Feb. 23, 1916; also, of similar import, to Bruce Craven, 

ll, 1915. 

23To John Walso, Aug. 19, 1916. See also New York Times, May 19, 20, 30, July 24, 
Aug. 9 and 16, 1916. 

24 New York Times, Feb. 12; New York Herald, Feb. 13; Kitchin to H. Q. Alexander, 
March 18, 1916. 

25 Correspondence with exporters and with the Department of State, Apr. 16-May 28, 
1915; with E. Yates Webb, Sept. 2 and 6; Greensboro Daily News, Aug. 27, Sept. 11, 15, and 
16, 1915. 

26 Greensboro Daily News, Aug. 27; Kitchin to C. Lauterback, Feb. 24, 1916. 
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Kitchin.?7 The latter group, along with a large majority in Con- 
gress, they said, felt strongly that the United States should warn 
its citizens against traveling on the armed vessels of belligerents 
and disclaim responsibility for those who insisted upon doing 
so.28 Resolutions to this effect were being advocated in both 
Houses. To Wilson this was a matter to be decided by the Ad- 
ministration, and Congress must not interfere. Such a resolu- 
tion would be a discourtesy to him, would discredit him abroad 
and seriously hamper his dealings with the Central Powers.?° 
The Kitchin group maintained that the President’s course was 
“too drastic and dangerous” and was “leading the country into 
the war.’°° Wilson was said to have replied, though he denied 
it, that this might not be an undesirable course.*! Whatever the 
President said, Kitchin was convinced by this time that he was 
“anxious for war with Germany” and would “watch for the first 
opportunity to strike.”*? He, Clark, Flood, and others declared 
that, left to itself, Congress would pass a warning resolution, 
two to one.*3 Kitchin held that such a resolution involved “no 
sacrifice of our National honor and no surrender of American 
rights”; that Great Britain had followed a similar course in 
warning her subjects off vessels of belligerents during the Russo- 
Japanese war; that the President himself earlier in the contro- 
versy had claimed no immunity for those who went on ships that 
were armed. If Wilson sought to force the country into war over 
the issue he could not count on a majority in Congress. “To 
plunge into this war and make a slaughter house of the whole 
world,” said Kitchin, would be “a crime against civilization and 
humanity.’’34 

To the militant press Kitchin was anathema. Despite the fact 
that the majority of his colleagues seemed to be with him, he was 





27 Kitchin to Jas. E. Pogue and to D. T. Wade, Feb. 28, 1916; Greensboro Daily News, 
Feb. 22-26 inclusive; New York Evening Post, Feb. 28, 24, March 2 (articles by David Law- 
rence) ; New York Evening Sun, Feb. 22, 24, and New York Herald, March 2, 1916. 

28 San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 24; New York Evening Post, =, 26, 1915. 

29 Kitchin to Capt. J. J. Laughinghouse, March 3: to Capt. J. Lloyd, to Wm. A. 
Lucas, and to 0. L. Tooch, March 4, 1916. See also New York Rae Post, Feb. 21-24, 
26, 1916. 

80 Kitchin to M. L. Kisler, Feb. 26; to J. S. McRae, to D. T. Ward, and to Jos. E. Pogue, 
Feb. 28, 1916. 

31 New York Evening Sun, March 1, 2; New York World, March 3, 1916; Cf. New York 
Evening Post, March 2, 1916. 

82 Kitchin to Chas. H. Nash, Feb. 25, 1916. 

83 Greensboro Daily News, Feb. 24; New York Evening Post, Feb. 26; New York World, 
Feb. 26, 1915. 

84 Kitchin to Pogue, Ward, McRae, Laughinghouse, and Ipoch, cited above; to R. O. 
White, March 9, 1916. See also Greensboro Daily News, Feb. 25 (both news items and 
editorial), and Feb. 29, editorial; Sen Francisco Examiner, Feb. 24, 1916. 
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charged with throwing a leaderless House into chaos.*5 If he 
could not agree with the President and lead the House accord- 
ingly he should resign his seat and not offer himself for reélec- 
tion. He had supplanted Bryan as “the Democrats’ stormy 
petrel.”37 He and his group had “sold out to the Kaiser” and 
“turned over the machinery of our legislative branch to the Ger- 
man government.” Such “Congressional interference in diplo- 
matic relations” amounted to “unpatriotic politics,” “Kaiserism,” 
and “cowardice.’’® If the Eastern press of both parties took the 
lead in this hymn of hate, conservative papers in all sections 
joined in the chorus.*® The counterblasts of the German press 
were skillfully used to heighten the effect of the whole. In gen- 
eral, such papers as could sound a genuine discord were less 
widely heard. 

Wilson at first had demanded that no warning resolution be 
permitted to come to the floor. But the adverse effects of world- 
wide publicity and the hope that he could force a majority into 
line led him to change his course. He demanded a vote in each 
House.*® Then he made it appear that to oppose his policies was 
to invite war. He was said to have threatened not to be a candi- 
date for reélection if Congress failed to support him in this 
matter.*! It is scarcely surprising that many Congressmen wav- 
ered—or hedged. The Senate voted on a substitute resolution 
which did not meet the real issue. The result was not actually 
a victory for the President, though it was so hailed. In the 
House, Flood capitulated.*2 The resolution which his committee 
selected for a vote was one that was known to be objectionable to 
many who favored a warning. It had a lengthy, argumentative 
preamble to which many, including Kitchin, strongly objected.+ 
At the last, even McLemore, its author, asked to have the pre- 


35 New York Herald, March 2, 1916, editorial. 

86 Atlanta Journal, March 8, 1916, editorial; see also New York World, Feb. 14, edi- 
torial; New York Tribune, editorials cited above. 

87 New York Evening Sun, Nov. 24, 1915, under heading “KITCHIN NOW RIFT IN 
LUTE OF DEMOCRATIC HARMONY.” See also New York Times, editorial, Nov. 16, 1915. 

88 New York Tribune, Feb. 25, news item and editorial; New York World, March 2, 
editorial; New York Herald, March 2, 3, 4 (mews and edis.); New York Evening Sun, 
March 3, editorials. 

389 Large number of clippings, now in possession of Claude Kitchin, Jr.; probably to be 
incorporated in main collections. 

40 New York Herald, March 2, 1916. 

41 New York Evening Sun, March 1 and 3, 1916. 

42 New York Evening Post, Feb. 26, 1916. 

48 Kitchin to Wm. A. Lucas, March 4; to D. A. and W. H. Fishel, March 5. Cf. New York 
Times, March 5, 1916, and Greensboro Daily News, same date. 
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amble omitted.44 This having failed, Kitchin sought, he said, to 
get a “straight warning resolution” reported from the Rules 
Committee.*5 But all to no avail; the original was voted upon 
and defeated.4® The President’s victory, however, was not clear- 
cut. Congress had agreed for the time not to insist upon a for- 
eign policy antagonistic to the Administration, but it had given 
no assurance that it would regard a violation of the Administra- 
tion’s dicta as a casus belli.47 Kitchin wrote a friend a few days 
later, “The Rules Committee (and between us, confidentially, the 
Administration) was afraid to give us a straight vote on a sim- 
ple resolution [of] warning. . . .*§ 

In the following April, when a breach with Germany seemed 
imminent over the Sussex affair, Congressional leaders were still 
firm in their stand against dragging the country into war over 
the issue. This brings us to the question of the “sunrise confer- 
ence.” The published correspondence between Gilson Gardner 
and Kitchin indicates that some such conference was held,*® but 
as some writers have pointed out, Kitchin did not in his letter to 
Gardner state when it occurred; hence it has been inferred that 
he may have been thinking of the clash over the Gore-McLemore 
resolutions. Nor did he in that letter refer directly to Wilson’s 
position.5° Among his papers, however, is definite confirmation 
that the conference occurred in April, 1916, and that Wilson 
“seemed anxious to go to war.” 

This is found in correspondence between Mr. C. H. Claudy 
and Kitchin in March-April, 1921. Mr. Claudy wrote that he had 
been told, by one who said that his information came from 
Kitchin, of an early-morning conference in 1916 between the 
President and several leaders of the House, at which “Wilson 
expressed his desire to declare war against Germany but was 


44 Kitchin to H. Q. Alexander, March 9, 1916. 
45To O. L. Ipoch, March 4; Greensboro Daily News, March 5, 1916. 
46In the debates on this resolution Kitchin, believing that the majority, though at heart 
in sympathy with his position, had come to consider it expedient to compromise with the 
President, turned the leadership over to Congressmen Pou and Flood. He remained quiet 
throughout the five-and-a-half hour debates and finally voted to table the McLemore reso- 
lution. Congressional Record, Vol. LIII, pt. 4, pp. 3689-3720. 

47 Cf. David Lawrence in New York Evening Post, March 8, 1916; also C. Harley Grat- 
tan, Why We Fought, pp. 335-336. 

4° To W. P. White, March 9, 1916. 

49 Gilson Gardner, “Why We Delayed Entering the War,” McHaught’s Monthly, June, 
1925, pp. 171-173. 

50 Grattan, op. cit.. p. 364. Cf. Walter Millis, Road to War, pp. 272-274. Millis assumes 
that the conference ix, question was one that took place in Feb. 1916, in connection with 
the Gore-McLemore resolutions. 
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persuaded not to do so by you three gentlemen, who told him that 
if he attempted such a thing, you would fight him on the floor of 
the House.” Mr. Claudy inquired whether the story was true, 
and if it was, whether Kitchin would give it in detail for publica- 
tion.5! 


Kitchin replied: 


. .. Champ Clark, Flood, and myself did have, early one morning, 
between seven and eight o’clock, such a conference with the President. 
At that time he seemed anxious to go to war with Germany immedi- 
ately. This was in April, 1916. Champ Clark, Flood, and myself have 
talked about the matter dozens of times and our recollection as to just 
what was said exactly coincides. 

... Some time after I get well enough to be at the Capitol regularly, 
you can come up and I will have Flood to come in my office and we 
will talk with you about it, and you can have our recollections of the 
matter, but this is not written for publication at this time. When I 
recover my health and strength, I will give you the whole story, per- 
haps for publication.5? 


In the months that followed, while the country was ringing with 
the slogan, “He kept us out of war,” Kitchin and his group were 
saying among themselves, “We kept him out of war.”’5? 

Meanwhile the New York Herald had begun the second of its 
series of campaigns to be rid of Kitchin’s leadership. It vigor- 
ously encouraged the announcement of a candidate against him 
in the forthcoming primary. Such a candidate was found, with 
the backing of certain commercial, patriotic, and pro-Wilson ele- 
ments in his constituency. By more than questionable tactics 
again, readers of the Herald, and of many other papers, includ- 
ing some in the Congressman’s own district, were encouraged to 
believe that Kitchin was a highly incompetent and unpatriotic 
leader whose defeat was imperative and probable.54 Yet in the 
primary he triumphed almost five to one. 

When time came to finance the preparedness program, and 
later the war, Kitchin’s predictions were amply verified—that 
the very interests most responsible for these policies and most 
to profit by them would be the loudest in protesting their share 
of the taxes needed to finance them. The campaign of the mili- 


51 Claudy to Kitchin, March 24, 1921. 

52 Kitchin to Claudy, April 3, 1921. 

58 Told to the writer by several of Kitchin’s friends, including Congressman Collier. 
54.N. C. press, June 4 and 6, 1916. 
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tant press against him became increasingly bitter and unfair. 
The New York Times hatched up a prize story that had more 
potent political consequences than could have been realized at 
the time. In this story Kitchin was made to appear a narrow- 
minded, vindictive Southerner, using his high position to fleece 
the North and to punish patriotism. It all began with an article 
in The Times on January 27, 1917. Kitchin was quoted as saying 
to a group of his colleagues that the North had forced the pre- 
paredness program on the country and that therefore the North 
would be made to pay the bill. “I did not say that or anything of 
the kind,” said Kitchin when the article was read on the floor.®® 
And his denial was confirmed by his colleagues. In the course of 
his remarks he maintained that the firms most to profit by the 
program must pay most of the costs, and he acknowledged that 
these were mainly in the North; but it was not a sectional mat- 
ter.5° The Times next day, despite his categorical denial, stated 
that Kitchin had “substantially confirmed his statement” as pre- 
viously quoted in that paper. On this story, ignoring all proof 
of its falsity, the opposition press rang the changes for two 
years thereafter. Started by a Democratic paper, it was utilized 
with telling effect by the Republican press. Kitchin cannot be 
dislodged from the leadership, the argument ran, so long as the 
Democrats remain in power, hence the only way to save the 
country from “Kitchinism” is to send Republicans to Washing- 
ton. The reiteration of this propaganda from coast to coast 
probably had more to do than has yet been recognized with the 
outcome of the 1918 elections. 

On the fateful night of April 5-6, 1917, while the House in an 
all-night session debated the war resolution, Claude Kitchin 
made the most eloquent speech of his life—a powerful indict- 
ment of the unneutral policies hitherto followed by the Adminis- 
tration and a last-minute plea for the adoption of a genuine neu- 
trality. To imputations of cowardice he replied: “... it takes 
neither moral nor physical courage to declare a war for others 
to fight.” He foresaw the tirades that would fall upon him in 
particular because of his position: “I know . . . that for my 
vote I shall be . . . denounced from one end of the country to 


55 Congressional Record, Vol. LIV, pt. 3, p. 2130. Cf. Literary Digest, Feb. 10, 1917. 
56 Congressionai Record, loc. cit. et. seq. 
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the other. The whole yelping pack of defamers and revilers in 
the Nation will at once be set upon my heels.” But this could 
not deter him. 

Our policies were biased from the start, he said. Great Britain 
had daily violated our rights in her blockade of Germany. We 
had properly recognized that she was not aiming at us but at 
her enemy, and hence we had not challenged her with warlike 
threats. Germany had done the same in her efforts to blockade 
Britain, but we had not shown a similar tolerance toward her. 
If Britain had sunk no American ships and destroyed no Amer- 
ican lives, it was because we had carefully observed her blockade, 
unlawful though we knew it to be. Germany’s blockade, also un- 
lawful but equally impersonal, we had challenged with threats 
of war. And now we were faced with the fulfillment of the 
threat. 

Then he posed a very significant question: “But are we quite 
sure that the real reason for war with Germany is the destruc- 
tion of lives as distinguished from property? . . . The House 
and the country should thoroughly understand that we are asked 
to make the cause of Great Britain, France, and Russia, right 
or wrong, our cause. We are asked to make their quarrel, right 
or wrong, our quarrel.” 

Kitchin was sorrowfully aware that this speech could not turn 
the tide. But consistent regard for his principles and his sense 
of duty to himself, his descendants, and his country compelled 
him to make it. Whatever the consequences of the step about to 
be taken, he said, “I shall always believe that we could and ought 
to have kept out of this war.” 

Once in the war, Kitchin supported the President’s policies 
for carrying it on, though he opposed the draft and urged an 
early liquidation of the costs from swollen profits and top-heavy 
fortunes. For this he was more bitterly reviled by the press than 
ever before. The reaction that followed the war he fought with 
greater vigor than any other Democrat in Congress. After a 
stroke of paralysis, brought on by an impassioned speech in 1920, 
he continued for the greater part of three years, as minority 
leader, to direct from a sick bed what was left of the liberal 
forces among Democrats in the House and died the leading op- 
ponent in that body of the Harding-Coolidge policies. With him 
died the chief opposition in his party to these policies. 
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A SLAVE OWNER AND HIS OVERSEERS' 


By Caries Sackett Sypnor 


The slave owner of the ante-bellum South dared not press his 
laborers too hard lest his immediate profit be at the cost of a 
crippled working force for many years to come. The hired over- 
seer, on the other hand, tended to take a short-time view of this 
alternative between present and future advantages because im- 
mediate profits had more effect on his own wages than did the 
future prosperity of the plantation. Here, then, owner and over- 
seer clashed. The stakes in the struggle were the profitableness 
of the plantation and the well-being of the slaves. With such 
major issues in the balance it becomes evident that an examina- 
tion of the relations between a single planter and his overseers 
may illuminate several broad and important aspects of slavery. 
The following pages are devoted to such an examination. Most 
attention will be given to the agreements under which the over- 
seers were employed and to the kinds of management that re- 
sulted from the various types of contracts. 


The planier under consideration was B. L. C. Wailes whose 
home was at Washington, Adams County, Mississippi. Under 
his control were two plantations about fifty miles northward in 
Warren County. One, named “Fonsylvania,” was inherited by 
Mrs. Wailes in June, 1855. Five years later its slave population 
was sixty-one. The other plantation, “Kensington,” belonged to 
Wailes’s niece and ward, Miss S. C. Covington. On it were sixty- 
five slaves.? 

When the Waileses inherited “Fonsylvania” its overseer was 
a certain Blackman, who was retained to the end of 1856. 
Though Wailes occasionally commented on such things as the 
“filthy condition” of the gin and the heavy coating of dust in 
the lint room, he seems to have been pleased with Blackman and 
only let him go because of his “terms for reéngagement for en- 
suing year being too exhorbitant.” Blackman had found higher 





1 This paper is based upon the parts of the voluminous manuscript diary of B. L. C. 
Wailes which were recently acquired by Duke University from Mrs. Charles G. Brandon, 
Natchez, Miss. 

2 Manuscript slave schedules of the Eighth Census of the United States (1860), Missis- 
sippi, Vol. V (Warren County). 
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wages with a certain Whittington near Warrenton to whose 
plantation he went early in January, 1857. 

For some days thereafter Wailes was his own overseer. After 
considering a number of applicants, he employed Thomas E. 
Tompkins at $300 a year. This was to be increased to $400 if 
he made 150 bales of cotton, together with as much corn as was 
produced the previous year and 5,000 pounds of cured pork. 
However, the new overseer had barely taken an inventory of the 
plantation stock and implements when he became ill. Wailes 
therefore had to look for a successor. 

After turning down four applicants and failing to engage an- 
other who pleased him, he employed William L. Fortner on the 
same terms as Tompkins. Wailes had been his own overseer 
most of the first six weeks of the year; but even after Fortner 
was employed the master’s troubles continued, for within a few 
months this overseer became miffed and threatened to leave, 
doubtless because Wailes criticised his management in certain 
respects. 

Early in September Wailes began to believe that work on 
“Fonsylvania” was lagging, and by the middle of October he was 
convinced that Fortner was “a very inefficient manager.” He 
had picked thirty per cent less cotton than had been picked on 
“Kensington,” although he had almost the same number of 
negroes and better land. Also, his production of hogs and corn 
was smaller. Even though Fortner was not getting much work 
from the slaves under his control, he was having trouble with 
them, having severely whipped three men, Ned, George and 
Nace, on the charge of harboring runaway slaves. Though 
Wailes believed that two of the men needed floggings on other 
accounts, he was not convinced that they were guilty of the 
charge brought by the overseer. On this and other grounds he 
discharged Fortner before his year was finished. 

Fortner’s “miserable year’s work’ made Wailes decide to 
secure a better overseer even if he had to pay higher wages. 
After a brief search and some bargaining over terms he em- 
ployed Alexander D. Stanford, who, though young, had had sev- 
eral years’ experience and was well recommended by his former 
employers. The previous year with nineteen hands he had made 
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140 bales of cotton, a remarkable yield and one that made an 
impression on Wailes. 

He agreed to pay Stanford at the rate of $500 a year with a 
bonus of $2 a bale for all over 150 bales. This was in addition to 
the “usual allowance of Sugar, Coffee and Meat” and the use of 
a cow. As he proposed “to bring a wife home next week”—she 
was only fourteen years old—, the carpenters were to put the 
overseer’s house in as good repair as possible. Offering a bonus 
for a large cotton crop encouraged an overseer to neglect every- 
thing else. Wailes therefore sought to protect himself against 
this danger by requiring his new overseer “to cultivate the same 
land in corn and make the most he can on it. Put a hand with the 
hogs & other stock exclusively and make all the meat he can.” 

Shortly after reaching the plantation Stanford had trouble 
with the slaves—something which frequently happened to the 
successor of a lax disciplinarian. However, order was soon re- 
stored by whipping some of the slaves, demoting the driver, and 
putting another in his place. Thereafter the plantation seemed 
to be managed efficiently. Believing that all was well, the plant- 
er apparently gave little thought to “Fonsylvania” for the next 
twelve months. 

However, when Wailes visited the plantation the middle of the 
following November, he was astounded by what he found. These 
are his words: Stanford “has neglected my sick negroes very 
much and I attribute the death of two at least if not all three of 
those I have lost to his inhumanity besides maltreating others 
one of whom he has cut barbarously with his knife & afterwards 
whipped severely. His wife too is a nuisance on the place & the 
negroes charge them with misappropriating the clothing and 
other supplies. The Pork provided for the place is nearly out & 
some four Barrels more will be required: More than half my 
corn is yet to gather & house. There will probably be more than 
ever raised before if it is saved & Stanford thinks the crib will 
not hold it but there has not been a pea or pumpkin raised on 
the place—The stock is in bad condition especially te cows and 
calves—There is a fair increase of hogs & we will probably 
[have] 40 or 50 to kill [.] All are now running in the field from 
which the corn has just been gathered and some of them will be 
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put up immediately to fatten & one beef [.] Managed to cripple 
one of my young oxen so badly that he had to be killed for beef 
this morning. ...” Wailes, highly incensed, declared: “Nothing 
would induce me to keep him longer.” On the other hand, Stan- 
ford made the largest cotton crop recorded for “Fonsylvania,” 
202 bales. The previous crop was only 120 baies. 

It is significant that in spite of the great damage he had done 
to the capital value of “Fonsylvania,” Stanford went to another 
planter at even higher wages. 

Once more Wailes was in the market for an overseer. After 
considerable investigation, he engaged Rogillio, whose name, he 
noted, was “pronounced Rohelia.” For the year’s work he was to 
be paid $400, and he was not offered a bonus for a large crop. 


Two days after arriving the new overseer had some difficulty 
with the slaves. Wailes, disapproving of the way he handled the 
situation, “Gave him a strong lecture and left instructions to 
govern him during my absence.” He also gave Rogillio a new 
plantation account book and directed him to make the usual in- 
ventory of stock and implements. 

Returning to “Fonsylvania” in April, Wailes “Found all well 
but a good deal of quarrelling and fault finding among the 
negroes.” However, early in June he was informed that two 
Negroes had run away and that the crop was in poor condition. 
Going at once to the plantation, he learned from some of the 
women who were plowing their corn patches that Clem, one of 
the fugitives, had just passed. Before he had ridden far in the 
direction they had pointed out, Clem came out of a thicket. 
Scarcely had master and fugitive reached the house when John, 
the other runaway, also appeared. 

Wailes devoted most of two days to getting at the facts. He 
looked over the plantation account book, which was poorly kept; 
and he interviewed Rogillio, Owens, who was the overseer of 
“Kensington,” several neighboring planters, and some of the 
slaves, apparently putting much faith in what the slaves said. 
Of their stories he noted that “though several were hostile and 
unfriendly to each other there was a general correspondence in 
their statements as well as the accounts of white persons in the 
neighborhood.” After this investigation he wrote: “I satisfied my- 
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self of his unfitness for the situation in which he was placed. 
That he had driven the boys John & Clem off of the place with 
loaded firearms in fear of their lives[.] He had been neglectful 
& inattentive to the sick and although recommended to me as a 
religious man proved passionate & profane & in short brutish in 
his disposition towards the negroes. .. .” Having reached this 
opinion, he at once paid Rogillio for the five months he had 
served, bought his chickens and flour, discharged him, and loaned 
him a wagon in which to move away. 

Wailes employed Thomas J. Lankford in Rogillio’s place at the 
same wage Rogillio had been receiving. By way of inaugurating 
the new regime, the master gave his slaves “a war talk[.] Did 
not punish any of them in consideration of their improper treat- 
ment although two or three of them merited a little flagelation.” 
He added: “They have gone to work with good spirits and I 
trust my leniency will not be lost upon them.” 

The best that can be said for Lankford was that he started 
under a handicap in the middle of the year. By November Wailes 
found the fences down, “only two cows at the pail,” the cattle 
generally in bad order, and the plantation account book “in a 
most filthy greasy condition and scarcely legible and unsatisfac- 
torily kept.” The crop of 160 bales was small for the year, which 
had been favorable. Wailes characterized his regime as one of 
ignorance, indolence, and bad management. Therefore, he in- 
formed Lankford that he would not reémploy him for the next 
year. During the remainder of 1859 Lankford seems to have 
exploited the place he was soon to lose, judging by the entry 
Wailes made in his diary on December 19. “Found my overseer 
had wantonly whipped one of my negroes, that he had had a 
throng of idle disipated scamps about him entertaining them & 
feeding sometimes as many as six horses all day calling off ser- 
vants to wait upon them running races with my horses and doing 
other disgraceful & culpable acts I discharged him—looked over 
his a/es [accounts] & detected him in dishonest concealment of 
some of his transactions. I have never before had dealings with 
a more unscrupulous scamp.” 

In Lankford’s place Wailes employed a certain Bowie, who 
was barely twenty-one years old and appeared even younger. 
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Although the wage agreed upon was only $300 a year, Wailes 
promised to pay Owens, the overseer of Miss Covington’s planta- 
tion, an extra $100 a year for supervising Bowie. The youthful 
overseer arrived before the end of the Christmas holidays and, 
after making the usual inventory and receiving general direc- 
tions, settled down to the year’s work. 

All in all, he was satisfactory. Toward the end of October 
Wailes made the following summary of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. About 3,200 barrels of corn had been gathered, which 
was more than was ever made before at “Fonsylvania,” 100,000 
bricks had been made and burned, the stock was in as good con- 
dition as usual, and the Negroes had no complaints to make. Only 
124 bales of cotton were picked—not more than four bales to the 
hand—but the season had been a poor one. Wailes thought he 
had “reason to be thankful when so many others have done much 
worse.”3 

Bowie was reémployed for the next year, but for some reason 
he left at the end of February. In his stead Washington Griffin 
was employed at a wage of $400 a year with an additional $100 
if he made 200 bales of cotton and as much corn, fodder, and 
pork as had been produced in 1860. 

For several years bonuses had not been offered for large crops, 
and without exception the crops had been small. Although Grif- 
fin’s administration was much disturbed by war conditions, it is 
evident that he managed the plantation as others under the 
bonus plan had done. Everything else was sacrificed for a large 
cotton crop. 

One might suspect that Wailes was to blame for the frequent 
changing of overseers were it not for his relations with William 
Owens, who was in charge of Miss Covington’s plantation from 
the beginning of 1855 until the early part of 1862, when he left 
of his own volition. Wailes regretted losing him. 

Only once during these seven years did he consider dismissing 
Owens. This was when the overseer vigorously defended Fort- 
ner’s severe flogging of some of the “Fonsylvania” slaves, an 
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that planters sometimes rated an inefficient worker as a fractional part of a hand. It 
is also possible that Wailes was including only those whose major work was in the cotton 


fields. 
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action which Wailes considered “very officious.” Believing that 
Owens was “becoming unduly severe & tyrannical” Wailes de- 
cided to replace him at the end of the year; but he did not adhere 
to this decision. On one other occasion there was a slight in- 
dication that Owens was a severer master than Wailes wanted 


him to be. 

However, in most respects Wailes considered Owens entirely 
satisfactory. His plantation account book was “clear and honest 
in every particular” and showed that he exercised “much good 
management & industry.” There is no record of his having had 
trouble with the slaves under his control except once. On that 
occasion a Negro had “drawn his axe upon him and then run 
away.” Also, Owens usually raised good quantities of corn, peas, 
pumpkins and hogs, and, above all else, of cotton. In 1857 he pro- 
duced 162 bales in comparison with the 120 produced at “Fon- 
sylvania.”’ Next year the figures were 220 to 160 bales in Owens 
favor, and in 1860 he was again ahead with 200 bales to the 120 
produced on Wailes’ place. Though he nearly always produced a 
larger crop, Wailes once wrote that he did so “with inferior force 
and much worse land.” 

In addition to his skill in producing cotton without too great 
damage to other things, Owens informed Wailes of disturbances 
at “Fonsylvania,” and several times he assumed temporary 
charge of that plantation while Wailes was searching for another 
overseer. At least twice he supervised inexperienced, low-priced 
overseers on “Fonsylvania,” receiving $100 a year for doing this. 
For managing Miss Covington’s plantation he was paid $400 in 
1858, and his contract granted him a bonus of $100 if he made 
200 baies. 

The record of Wailes’ dealings with his overseers needs little 
comment. It is evident that he wanted one who could manage 
his slaves with as little friction as possible, who could conserve 
the capital value of the plantation, and who could produce good 
cotton crops. None of the overseers at “Fonsylvania” succeeded 
in all these respects, and several were in every way unsuccessful. 
Bonus contracts usually resulted in good cotton crops but in dam- 
age to the plantation and mistreatment of the slaves. Small 
cotton crops usually followed a contract that offered no bonus. 
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No overseer was retained at “Fonsylvania” two years, and most 
of them did not remain half that long. The overseer who was 
most successful in securing another place at a higher salary was 
Stanford, who had disregarded everything except the production 
of a large cotton crop. 

The system itself was at fault. Even though an overseer were 
as capable and humane as the owner, his self-interest did not 
demand the conservation and upbuilding of plantation equip- 
ment and working force. The owner was interested both in in- 
come and in working capital: slaves, land, tools, buildings, cis- 
terns, fences, and live stock. The overseer’s concern was re- 
stricted almost entirely to the yearly product. This difference 
between the self-interest of overseer and owner was frequently 
made greater by bonus contracts. 
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THE LETTER-BOOK OF MILLS & HICKS (NATH- 
ANIEL MILLS AND JOHN HICKS), AUGUST 13th, 
1781, TO AUGUST 22nd, 1784, AT CHARLES TOWN 
(SOUTH CAROLINA), SAINT AUGUSTINE (EAST 
FLORIDA), NEW YORK (NEW YORK), AND GRAN- 
VILLE (NOVA SCOTIA). 


Edited by 


Rosert Earte Moopy anp Cuaries CuristopHer CritTENDEN 


INTRODUCTION 


This interesting eighteenth-century manuscript was purchased 
by its presen: owner! from N. J. Bartlett and Company, Inc., 
booksellers, of 37 Cornhill, Boston, in 1928. It had been adver- 
tised as the letter-book of Mills & Hicks, merchants of Charles 
Town, Massachusetts, and on the flyleaf was written in pencil, 
“Ship Letters 1782.” The advertisement and the title, however, 
were both inaccurate and inadequate. The Charles Town of the 
letter-book was in South Carolina, not Massachusetts; there were 
letters from St. Augustine, New York, and wuranville, Nova 
Scotia, in addition to those from Charles Town; the term “Ship 
Letters” was inapplicable; and the correspondence began in 1781 
and continued to 1784. The letters throw new light on the lives of 
Nathaniel Mills and John Hicks, loyalists printers and merchants, 
and also give information concerning the affairs of loyalist mer- 
chants in general at the close of the American Revolution. 

Much is already known or is easily ascertainable about both 
Hicks and Mills. John Hicks, son of John and Elizabeth Hicks, 
was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 16, 1750 (prob- 
ably Old Style).2 He served an apprenticeship with Green & 
Russell, printers of the Boston Weekly Advertiser, the title of 
which was later changed to the Massachusetts Gazette, and Bos- 
ton Post-Boy, and Advertiser.* In 1772 he was operating a book- 
seller’s shop, “Next to the Cornfield, in Union Street.’’* In his 
youth he is supposed to have been a zealous Whig. He was re- 





1 Professor Robert E. Moody of Boston University. 

2 Vital Records of Cambridge, Mass., to 1850 (1914), I, 349. 

3 Buckingham, J. T., Specimens of Newspaper Literature (1850), 1, 208. 
4 Evans, C., American Bibliography, IV (1907), 435. 
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puted to have been one of the young men who engaged in the 
affray with some British soldiers which led to the Boston mas- 
sacre of March 5, 1770. According to Drake, “John Hicks, ‘a 
young lad,’ knocked the soldier down.”® His father was a Whig 
and lost his life at Lexington.* But if these were the sentiments 
of the youthful Hicks they soon changed, for shortly afterward 
he and Mills formed a partnership that was strongly loyalist in 
sympathy. 

Nathaniel Mills was born near Boston. He was a sensible, gen- 
teel young man, and worked under the guidance of John Fleming, 
who sold his business just as Mills was completing his term as 
apprentice.’ Mills entered into a partnership with Hicks, and the 
two bought Fleming’s printing materials. Urged by friends of 
the royal government, they acquired by purchase the interest of 
Green & Russell in the loyalist parer, the Massachusetts Gazette 
and Post-Boy, devoted to the support of measures of the Min- 
istry. This paper had the grant of ,vvernment printing, and car- 
ried a cut of the king’s arms. In April, 1773, they opened a print- 
ing establishment in Boston; and at about the same time they 
seem to have set up a similar business in New York. In 1773 they 
published “Mills & Hicks British and American Register; with 
an almanack for the year 1774. Boston: Printed and sold by 
Mills and Hicks, in School-Street.”” and also “The same. Calcu- 
lated for the Province of New-York. New-York: Printed and 
sold by Mills and Hicks.”® About this time they planned to print 
a history of New England written by the Reverend Jacob Bailey, 
an Anglican loyalist, of Pownalborough, Maine. Bailey, however, 
desired to write “with great care,” and the project was abaa- 
doned when hostilities began.® In 1774 they issued at Boston the 
Register, “for all the New England Provinces.”!° They also pub- 
lished a number of political pamphlets. Their firm was well sup- 
ported by the British party in Boston. The newspaper under 
their guidance was conducted with ability, spirit, and vigor, with 
the patronage and encouragement of officers of the crown. Sev- 
eral writers were engaged, among whom were persons of con- 


5 Drake, S. G., History of Boston (1856), p. 779. 

6 Sabine, Lorenzo, Loyalists of the American Revolution (1864), I, 534. 
7 See letter of April 4, 1782. 

8 Evans, op. cit., IV, 375. 

9 Allen, C. E., History of Dreaden, Maine (1931), p. 102. 

10 Evans, op. cit., V (1909), 453. 
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siderable political knowledge and judgment. It was believed at 
the time that officers of the British army were also contributors 
to its columns.!! 

With the outbreak of hostilities in April, 1775, the Gazette 
ceased publication. The loyalist sentiments expressed incurred 
the displeasure of the republicans, who prevented the news-car- 
riers from circulating the paper.!2 Mills went to Cambridge for 
a short time, then returned to Boston to remain with the British 
troops. Some time during the year he was taken into custody 
with James Otis, one-time sheriff of Boston.1* Hicks too, in spite 
of the fact that his father was one of the first to fall at Lexing- 
ton, stayed in Boston. Mills and Hicks both went to Halifax with 
the British army following the evacuation in March, 1776, but 
for lack of shipping were compelled to leave behind a large part 
of their property.14 Thence Mills went to England, where he 
remained for two years. Hicks continued with royal troops at 
different posts, supporting the royalist cause as a printer. In 
1778 Mills returned to the colonies and proceeded to New York, 
then in the hands of British troops. Meanwhile both Mills and 
Hicks were proscribed and banished from Bositon.15 They 
opened a store in New York for the sale of stationery. They also 
engaged in printing for the royal army and navy. In 1779 they 
published Mills and Hick’s British and American Register.'® 

In New York Mills and Hicks made the acquaintance of James 
Robertson, founder of the Royal American Gazette (established 
January 16, 1777). Robertson went to Charles Town, S. C., prob- 
ably in the spring of 1780, to establish with Donald Macdonald 
and Alexander Cameron the Royal South Carolina Gazette (first 
issue known is that of September 12, 1780, Vol. I, No. 58). It 
is likely that it was through this contact that Mills and Hicks 
were induced to establish a store in Charles Town. 

The letter-book, now published for the first time, gives the 
only known facts about this venture. When the earliest letter 


11 Sabine, op. cit., I, 534. 

12 “Memorial on behalf of Mills and Hicks to the Honourable the Commissioners for ex- 
amining into the Claims of the American Loyalists,” by James Robertson, March 25, 1784. 
British Public Record Office, Audit Office 13: 96. (Photostat.) 

18 Jones, E. Alfred, The Loyalists of Massachusette (1930), p. 214. 

14 British Public Record Office, Audit Office 18: 96. See also C. O. 5: 93, folio 326. 
(Library of Congress Transcripts.) 

15 Sabine, op. cit., I, 5384. 

16 Evans, op. cit., VI (1910), 87. 
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was written, on August 19, 1781, Mills and Hicks seem to have 
but recently opened their store in Charles Town. Here they con- 
tinued to do business for a period of about eighteen months, un- 
til the latter part of 1782. 

It was an abnormal atmosphere in which they undertook to 
operate a store. The British had occupied Charles Town on May 
12, 1779, and were to remain there until December 14, 1782. As 
an important naval and military base, and as the center of a 
considerable wartime commerce, the town during most of the 
period of occupation was a decidedly lively place. Officers swag- 
gered about the streets; duels were frequent; there was much 
card playing; liquor flowed in abundance. Obviously here was the 
opportunity for large profits for merchants—and Mills and 
Hicks took full advantage of the opportunity. Instead of follow- 
ing the practice of most eighteenth-century American merchants 
and carrying almost every conceivable type of goods, they lim- 
ited themselves to a few lines. The goods they ordered consisted 
chiefly of such articles as officers’ clothing and supplies, station- 
ery, music and musical instruments, books, and toilet articles— 
goods which were in demand chiefly by the military and by the 
wealthier class of civilians. 

The letter-book tells much about the technique of trade during 
the eighteenth century, and particularly during the Revolution. 
The American merchant was forced to rely heavily upon the 
judgment of his English correspondent, and was largely at his 
mercy. With communication slow and uncertain, letters and or- 
ders for goods were usually sent in duplicate and sometimes in 
triplicate. If the British merchant was honest and anxious to 
please, and if there were no disasters at sea, a shipment of goods 
satisfactory to the merchant might be expected about six months 
after the order had been sent. But if the British correspondent 
proved refractory the goods might never come, or, if they did, 
might not be suitable, so that a lengthy dispute would ensue. 
During the Revolution the danger from American privateers was 
great, and British merchant vessels often crossed the Atlantic in 
fleets, under convoy. Many merchant vessels risked an unguarded 
voyage, however, and were known as “runners” or “running 
vessels.” So heavy were the inroads of American privateers that 
British insurance rates soared skyward, and consumed no small 
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part of the merchant’s profits. Making payment to his British 
creditor was a problem for the American merchant. During the 
war the only method which could be extensively used was to send 
bills of exchange drawn on New York, and these were fre- 
quently difficult to obtain. 

In their English correspondents Mills and Hicks were for- 
tunate. At first, through the influence of John Fleming, they 
tried the London firm of Richardson and Urquhart, but the con- 
nection was unsatisfactory and a long controversy followed. Soon 
they began trading with the London merchants, Champion and 
Dickenson,'? a relationship which proved most happy. Dealings 
between the two firms were facilitated by the fact that Hicks 
was a personal friend of Thomas Dickenson, Jr., who was evi- 
dently the son of Thomas Dickenson of the firm, and who had 
been in Charles Town as an army officer. Champion and Dicken- 
son were very liberal in granting credit and faithful in attending 
to the affairs of Mills and Hicks in Great Britain. This fortunate 
relationship continued during the entire period covered by the 
letter-book. 


Merchandizing was not considered by Mills and Hicks as their 
chief occupation, for they declare in one of their letters!® that 
they are printers, and thus “not so conversant in Mercantile 
Matters.” But in spite of their lack of experience as merchants 
they were able to make large profits, which they wisely invested 
in British consols. 


The difficulties the two men experienced at the end of the Rev- 
olution epitomize the troubles of many of the loyalists. Upon 
the evacuation of Charles Town they were compelled to depart, 
but succeeded in disposing of their stock for a considerable sum. 
Leaving behind an agent, Daniel O’Hara, to wind up their af- 
fairs, they went to New York (Hicks by way of St. Augustine), 
apparently with the intention of continuing in the mercantile 


17 Of this firm Lord George Germain wrote to Lord Howe, April 30, 1776, introducing a 
certain Burgess: “Mr. Burgess who will deliver this Letter to you is in partnership with 
Champion and Dickenson, merchants of London of Eminence and of great Loyalty and 
Attachment to Government. I understand that this House has in the Town of Boston, Mer- 
chandize and Effects to the Amount of 30, or 40,000 £, and the Object of Mr. Burgess’s 
Voyage is to endeavor to save and secure their large Property, if it can be effected, in 
which I am persuaded you will give him every necessary Assistance as far as may be com- 
patible with His Majesty’s Service.” British Public Record Office, C. O. 5: 98, folio 169. 
(Library of Congress Transcripts.) 

18 April 4, 1782, to Thomas Dickason, Jr. (sic). 
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business. Their store in New York had probably never been 
closed, since Mills had spent a large part of the year 1782 there. 

Meanwhile, James Robertson had discontinued the publication 
of the Royal South Carolina Gazette and had also returned to 
New York, where the Royal American Gazette was published by 
Robertson, Mills, and Hicks from January 1, 1782, to July 31, 
1782. But if Mills and Hicks had expected to remain perma- 
nently in New York they were disappointed ; when it became evi- 
dent that the British would be forced to evacuate, they moved 
on. The letter of September 1, 1783, announces that their part- 
nership has been dissolved and that it is their intention to em- 
bark for Nova Scotia, Hicks for Annapolis Royal, and Mills for 
Port Roseway. On September 22 and 24, 1784, both men were at 
Granville, near Annapolis Royal. The letter of September 22 
leaves us in some doubt as to whether or not they are still en- 
gaged in coéperative enterprises, since it suggests that a ship- 
ment of rice might profitably be made to them and also mentions 
“our account,” which seems to indicate that they still had joint 
interests. The same letter asks the correspondent to write them 
separately care of “Mr. J. Hicks, Cornhill,’ Boston, which may 
be interpreted to mean that Hicks was about to reopen shop in 
Boston, if indeed he had not already done so. Having acquired 
considerable property by his business during the Revolution, 
Hicks purchased an estate in Newton, not far from Boston, on 
which he resided until his death. Mills’s last known residence was 
in Shelburne, Nova Scotia. 

The handwriting is probably that of John Hicks or of a clerk. 
In the first part of the letter-book it is formal and “copy-book” ; 
but with the letter of February 25, 1783, it becomes less formal, 
although it is still probably in the same hand. The letters are not 
in exact chronological order. They are here given in the same 
order in which they are found in the letter-book. The editors have 
made no changes in the text, reproducing mistakes in spelling 
and grammar without comment except where explanation has 
seemed necessary.!® 


19 The standard account of the firm of Mills & Hicks is Thomas, Isaiah, History of 
Printing in America (2nd. edition, Albany, 1874), I, 171-174. See also Buckingham, J. T., 
Specimens of Newspaper Literature (2 vols., Boston, 1850), I, 208, 211. For the data re- 
garding the Massachusetts Gazette, Royal American Gazette, and Royal South-Carolina 
Gazette see Clarence P. Brigham’s checklist in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 

Society, new series, XXV (1915), 273; XXVII (1917), 489; XXXIV (1924), 279, 
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Charlestown? March 8*, 1782 
Sir 
Necissity urges me to request you to detain in your hands, (in pref- 
erence to any other order given or that may hearafter be given) my 
Subsistance untill it amounts to one hundred and Twenty seven pounds 
Ster*: to pay a debt I have contracted with Mess": Mills & Hicks Mer- 
chants in New York & Charlestown; and their Receipt will be valued as 
if from your very hum!: Serv‘: 
To Doctor Isaac Haulenbeck?? (Signed.) Joun Van Norpen?? 
Paymaster 34: Batt®: N: J: Volt*: L*: P: L Inft 
[Lieutenant Provincial Light Infantry]? 


Dear Sir Charlestown March 8. 1782 


I have thro’ inattention so far involved my affairs by drawing Money 
&c from Mess": Mills & Hicks, for the use of the Officers of the Prov’: 
Light Infantry, while I was paymaster to that Corps, that in Justice to 
those Gentlemen I could do no less than give orders to the Paymaster 
of our Regt: to have my pay given them, untill my debt with them was 
discharged, which I have taken this method of acquainting you of and 
which I hope will meet with your approbation. — 

I am dear Sir, with the utmost 
Sincerity Your. 


Lieut: Col®: Buskirk24 hum! : Sery*: 
3 Batt®: N: J¥: Volt*: Signed ‘youn Van Norpen 
Lt: Pro’: L: I. 


Sir Charlestown August. 19: 1781 
By the Packet?® we wrote you of our intentions on the 13 Ins‘: to 
have you by a Virginia Brig soon to sail after this Packet a Bill for 


20 The name “Charles Town” (or “Charlestown”) was shortened to “Charleston” in 1783. 
After a prolonged seige the British captured the town on May 12, 1779, and held it until 
Dec. 14, 1782. The editors have found no detailed discussion of conditions in Charles Town 
during the British eoqunetice. The best accounts of events in South Carolina during this 
period are: Ramsay, » History of the Revolution in South Carolina (2 vols., 1785); and 
McCrady, E., South Cn elins in the Revolution, 1775-1780 (1901), and South Carolina in the 
Revolution, 1780-1783 (1902). 

21 Isaac Haulenbeck, a native of America, served in provincial loyalist regiments for 
seven years during the Revolution. He became paymaster and surgeon in the Third New 
Jersey Volunteers. After the war he went to Nova Scotia. Jones, E. A., Loyalists of New 
Jersey in the Revolution (1927). 

22 Probably John Van Orden, Lieutenant in the Third New Jersey Volunteers, listed in 
Sabine, L., The American Loyalists (1847), p. 662. He had formerly been paymaster of 
the Provincial Light Infantry. See the following letter. 

23 These were loyalist troops. 

24 Probably Lieutenant Colonel Abraham Van Buskirk 4th N. J. Volunteers, commissioned 
Nov. 16, 1776. New Brunswick Historical Society, Collections, II, 207, 220, 229. 

25 A packet or packet-boat was a vessel “plying at regular intervals between two ports 
for the conveyance of mails, also of goods and passengers.” Murray, J. A. H., itor, 
A New English Dictionary (hereafter cited as N. E. D.). Packets crossing the Atiantic in 
the eighteenth century found it impossible to maintain regular schedules, but did make 
their trips as nearly regularly as possible. 
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Two Hundred, pounds, but we are sorry it will not be in our Power 
owing to Bills returned from N York Protested am‘*: to upwards of 
£500 Ster*: drawn by two Officers of the Army here on their paymas- 
ters, which has rather put us to a nonpluss, as we had drawn on N York 
in consequence of our remittance, but am now obliged to purchase bills 
here on N York to prevent our drafts being protested, but to convince 
you of the real expectations we have that you will not fail of sending 
the Goods wrote for, now remit you the firsts of nine sets of Exchange,?® 
drawn by Capt: Thomas Hobkirk, on the Agents for Ship (Leeds?) 
Industry, for the Seamens Wages as it is expressed in the Bills, the Ship 
was lost on the Bar of this Harbour,?7 bound from Cork, as a Victual- 
ler, you will therefore do the needfull in presenting the Bills & procur- 
ing the Cash, which place to our credit, allowing us the customary pre- 
mium for prompt pay. If the Gent!: Mess"*: Cope & Smith, should not 
honor the Bills, take the very first opportunity to advise us of it, & 
forward the Protest, if the Capt. (Hobkirk) should sail from this be- 
fore we are advised of the fate of the Bills, will send you by the same 
Fleet a power of attorney to recover the Money from Hobkirk (tho’ by 
the by we have not the smallest doubt but they will meet due Honor) 
the nine Sets of Exch. here inclosed am: to 145 : 7. : 1 Ster® which 
will enable you to lay in the Articles not immediately in your way, 
somewhat lower. 


We cannot omit to urge your particular care to have the Foolscap 
Whatmans,?® and other articles of Stationary of the very best kind.— 
If you have no particular House that you would wish to prefer, - Try 
Mess": Richardson & Urquhart ;?® we had some things from them sent 
to N: York which we think tolerably low charg‘. however do the best 
you can for us and we will do the best we can for you. — 


M* Thomas Dickason Junt :3° Signed M:&:H 


26 At this time a bill of exchange was made out in duplicate or in triplicate. The first 
copy was called the “first,” the second copy, the “second,” etc. If their destination were 
distant each of the copies was ordinarily sent by a separate conveyance, so that at least 
one of them would probably arrive safely. The bills here mentioned were later protested. 
See letter of Dec. 23, 1781. 


27 The anchor and cables of the Industry were salvaged. See letter of Dec. 28, 1781. 


28 The celebrated James Whatman established in 1770 at Maidstone in Kent, England, 
a factory which produced a superior quality of paper. The business which he thus in- 
augurated was still in existence in 1930. Smith, J. E. A., A History of Paper (1882), 
p. 48; Hunter, D., Papermaking through Eighteen Centuries (1930), p. 236. 

29 The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1789, contains the following obituary notice: “[June, 
1789]. Near Deptford, Mr. Leonard Urquhart, formerly an eminent bookseller, and partner 
with Mr. Richardson, at the Royal Exchange.” It has been impossible positively to iden- 
tify Richardson. He may have been William, the nephew of Samuel Richardson, whose 
death is mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1788, p. 659. Mills and Hicks established 
relations with the firm of Richardson & Urquhart through the influence of John Fleming, 
the Boston printer to whom Mills formerly had been apprenticed. At first the connection 
was satisfactory, but later, as is shown in the letter-book, various difficulties arose. 

30 Thomas Dickensoa, Jr., son of one of the members of the firm of Champion & Dicken- 
son, London merchants. As a lieutenant in the army he had been in Charles Town for a 
time during the British occupation, but by August, 1781, was back in London. He was a 
personal friend of John Hicks, and it was this friendship which did much to bring about 
satisfactory business relationships between Champion & Dickenson and Mills & Hicks. In 
July, 1783, he was in New York. 
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Charlestown December 23 1781 

Gentlemen 

Yours per the Packet and Adm!. Barrington have come safe to hand, 
with the goods, all in good order, for which be pleased to accept our 
best Thanks, and assurance that you shall not have cause of complaint 
against us for neglect in payment, and from your very punctual com- 
plyance of our orders forwarded by M*. Tho*: Dickason Junt: shall be 
the more sedelous in having dealing with your House, The articles gen- 
erally were good, the Swords in particular well chosen and charged. - 
The protested Bills of Hobkirks, came very fortunately, just as he re- 
ceived payment, for Anchors & Cables, which were sold to the Otter 
Sloop of War, about sufficient to satisfy the Protested Bill[s], which we 
secured, and attribute our good fortune in getting payment here to your 
early attention in forward*. them by the Packet, - We now remit you 
£240 to be placed to our credit should have made you a large remittance 
per this opportunity which has been some time Detained, but for our 
Purchasing Bills on New York Amot*: to £400 to be transmitted to you 
from thence where one of the Partners (M* Mills) now is, Supposing 
as the Pallas was detained by Goverment, that the remittance, would 
sooner reach you from thence, but on the Arrival of the Packet, She 
has permission to sail. — 


The Vessel for New York, has sailed a week and we expect she is ar- 
rived by this, so that it is probably you may receive that sum as soon 
as this, which you will place to our credit, - You may expect very 
shortly to receive another Bill fully sufficient to discharge the Amount 
of the Goods per the A[d]miral Barrington. — 


The prospect of Publick Affairs here are alarming,*! we wish not to 
plunge oureselves in Debt, that in any situation of Affairs we could not 
immediately be extricated, per the Packet we shall write for some more 
articles in addition to those already ordered from you, We, are 


Gentlemen your much obliged 


To and Obed*: Servy**: - 


Mess"*; Champion & Dickason®? 
(Signed) M & H 
s* [sent] per the Pallas. capt Cleland 


31 Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781, crippled the British forces in Amer- 
ica and was generally considered the end of the war. David Ramsay, who was in Charles 
Town at the time, wrote that “from the commencement of the year 1782 constant reports 
were circulated, that the British intended an immediate evacuation of Charleston. The 
apprehension of this gave a serious alarm to those of the inhabitants who adhered to their 
interests.” Op. cit., Il, 370. 

82 Merchants of 70 Fenchurch Street, London. Universal British Directory (1797). They 
proved to be very satisfactory correspondents, and Mills & Hicks eventually turned over 
practically all their business in Great Britain to them. 
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Charlestown August 13 1781 

Gentlemen 

We have the pleasure to acquaint you the Political Magazines for 
80,38 which you sent to us at New York sold very well, if we had re- 
ceived four times the Number should have got them off. As soon as the 
second Volume is compleated we wish you to Ship 100 Copies for N 
York & 50 for this place 4 bound as the last. We have directed the 
Person who has the care of our Bussiness at New York to order a Num- 
ber and remit you for what we had received, but lest there should be 
any failure from that Quarter, we mention it from this where both the 
Partners are at present. - Any new Publications which you may Judge 
calculated either for the Meridian of N York or Charlestown, we will 
if sent to either place, do the best in our power to dispose of, - We also 
request (supposing it in your way) that you will Ship by the first run- 
ner’4 for Charlestown 500 Plays well chosen & sorted, including all the 
New ones, and half the Number for New York. —*5 


A dozen of each Number of the Magazines as they come out and an 
opportunity offers by Packet or otherwise we should like to have sent 
to us both to New York & Charlestown if not too troublesome. - We 
beg you will write us by the first conveyance both to N York & Charles- 
town, and if you deal in Stationary please favour us with the Prices 
of the first Quality of the different kinds of Paper &e as we purpose 
sending you an order better worth your attention than this; and beg 
leave to assure you that there shall be no cause of complaint on the score 
of remittance. — 


To We are Gentiemen your most 
Mess". Richardson & Urquhart obedient hum! Serv*®: 
Merchants (Signed) M & H - 
Royal Exchange 
London. — 


Charlestown October 8 1781 
Gentlemen 
Since the sailing of the Brig Lightfoot by which we wrote you, we 
have been advised from New York of our remitting you from that quar- 
ter, for the Political Magazines as mentioned more fully in a copy which 
goes by this conveyance, —- and have now sent you an order for Paper & 





88 The Political Magazine and Parliamentary, Naval, Military, and Literary Journal, V. 
I-XIX; Jan., 1780-Dec., 1790. London, Printed for J. Bew. One volume a year was issued, 
1780-1782; beginning with 1783, two volumes a year were issued. Library of Congress 
Catalogue (hereafter cited as L. C. Cat.). Mills & Hicks expected that a second volume 
would be issued for 1780, but probably it was not published. 

834A runner is a vessel “sailing in time of war without a convoy.” N. E. D. 

351t is interesting to note what a large order for plays was given, and that twice as 
many were ordered for Charles Town as for New York. Such plays as Sheridan’s The 
Rivals (1775) and School for Scandal (produced 1777), Bentley’s The Wishes (acted 1767), 
and Cobb’s The Contract (1779) were popular at this time. For a list of Georgian plays, 
see Cambridge History of English Literature, XI (1914), 499-503. 
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other Articles mostly in the statio¥ way, which beg your attention in 
executing for us in the most reasonable Terms, to be Shipped in the 
very first running Vessel or other bound to Charlestown, The Goods to 
be insured & premium covered, which we must beg you to have done at 
the Lowest, rate[.]®® by the Next Vessel which Leaves this port for 
England you may rely on receiving a small remittance from us to pur- 
chase those articles with Cash, which may not be immediately in your 
way. -- 

The large paper & coarse articles, you’l have put up in Bales matted 
& Corded ; the Foolscap & other Goods, in Trunks, flat tops of about 244 
or 3 feet long, Matted & Corded, marked on the Bottoms, as per Margin 
of the Invoice; Let the foolsecap be of the first quality and well sized, 
so as to bear the Ink well, not to be long packed before Shipped, nor to 
be Shipped in the first of the Cargo. - The Musical Goods if you have 
none, may be had from Longman*? & Broderip on better Terms than 
any other House, - We purchased a quantity of their Mussic here the 
last Winter, very well charged[.] 

But we leave every thing with you to do the best for our advantage, 
and as we find you attentive to this order, we will increase it by our 
future Dealing, and make you such remittances as shall leave you with- 
out cause of complaint against 


Gentl": your most obed*. Serv®: 
M&H 
N B Advise us by the earliest 
oppo’ when we may expect the 
Goods. Our best compts to Mt 
Fleming.*§ 


Mess": Richardson & Urquhart 
Roy!'. Exchange 


1. per Lord North. 

24. Schooner. Nov. 11 

34. Dashwood Packet London. - 
Dect, 29. -— 


386 During the American Revolution rates of insurance on British vessels on the Atlantic 
soared. In 1782 the premium on a voyage from London to Jamaica was 12 per cent with 
convey, [was] 15 guineas per cent. [per £100] ... , if ships of force; without convoy, 
p. 158. About the same time the premium from London “to New York and Halifax, with 
convoy, [was] 15 guineas per cent. [per £100] . .. , if ships of force; without convoy, 
if ships of force,” 17 guineas per £100. Anderson, A., An Historical and Chronological 
Deduction of the Origin of Commerce (1801), IV, 441. 

87 Possibly Thomas Longman (1730-1797), “a very large exporter of books to the Amer- 
ican colonies.” Dictionary of National Biography (hereafter cited as D. N. B.). See also 
Longmans, “The House of Longman,” (pamphlet, 1924). 

88 John Fleming, a native Scot, came to America in 1764, settled in Boston, became a 
printer, and in partnership with other men published the Boston Chronicle and also a num- 
ber of books. Mills as a young man was apprenticed to him. In the Revolution Fleming 
was a loyalist, and in October, 1781, was in England. The best sketch of his life is in the 
Dictionary of American Biography (hereafter cited as D. A. B.). 
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A Copy OF THE ORDER sENT Mess". Ricnarpson & Urquuart 


15 Ream finest Foolseap paper to cost 13/. or 14/. per Ream - 

20 Reains Printing Demy to cost about 9/. or 10/ — per do - 

30 do. single Crown to cost about 6/. or 7/— per do - 

5 do. Cartridge paper. 10 Reams finest Pott paper. — 

20 Ream Bag Cap. 20 Ream Kentish Oap.*® 6 doz [reams?] glazed 
press paper.*° 

20 coz Bonnet paper for Milliners. 20 [lb.]: Mill Boards for Book 
Binders 

6 Skins red Morrocco Leather. 2 doz Demy quire Books plain. —*! in 
Marble covers.4? 5 doz foolseap 8¥°: receipt books, bound in calf with- 
out blotting paper and clasped. 5 doz Demy 8°: receipt books, sames 
as before. 3 doz foolseap 4to.42 bound to open, same as a receipt Book, 
as above. 3 doz foolscap long folios to be ruled £” S” D. 2 q*. each,*% 
half bound. — 

4 doz New song books Stitched & bound. 10 bundles very best 1st Viola 
Violin Strings, 4 bundles, do 2: do . . do. 4 bundles, do 3%: 2 doz rings 
4%bs : or Basses. 12 sets compleat Guittar Strings 2 doz Violin Bridges. 
2 doz German Flute Tutors.4* 1 doz Guittar do 1 doz Fife Tutors, 1 
doz do Violin do. 1 doz Harpsichord do — 

6 Demy 4to. ruled for Mussic half bound. 6 foolscap 4to.ditto 6 Demy 
8¥°: do. do. 6 foolscap 8¥°: do.. do — 

10 doz Newest Songs set to Musick. not in the libidinious Way. 6 Sal- 
mons Gazetteer, newest Editions.45 4 doz copy books, with copys for 
Schools, round & runing hands. 3 Nests of red Trunks.*® 

4 doz Wests razor Cases & Straps to hold 2 Razors. 8 doz Razors of a 
good quality, for the above. 20!»: black Shining sand*? in papers 20 
doz Newburys little Books for Children well assorted. —*% 

8 doz Carnation Tape, for tying papers. 4 doz asses skin Memo": Books, 
assorted particular care to be paid in having paper put between each 





389 Demy, crown, pot-paper, bag cap., and Kentish cap. are all different sizes of paper. 
N. E. D. 

40 Probably glazed, pressed paper, rather than glazed paper for the printing press. 

41 Blank books, each containing a quire of demy sheets. 

42 That is, covers made to look like marble. See N. E. D. 

43 Each folio was to be ruled “L” S” D.,” and was to contain two quires of paper. 

44A tutor (in this sense) is a manual of instruction. The Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
June 15, 1776, carried an advertisement of “a complete Tutor for the Fife.” N. E. D. 

45“Salmon (Thomas), 1679-1767. A new geographical and historical grammar ... and 
the present state of the kingdoms of the world . . . 6th ed. London, W. Johnston, 1758.” 
There were several subsequent editions. One was published in Edinburgh, 1780, and an- 
other, with a slightly different title, at the same place in 1782. L. C. Cat. 

46 “‘Nests” of trunks seem to have been sets of trunks which when empty would fit one 
inside the other. See N. E. D. 

47 Used to dry wet ink. 

48 John Newberry (1713-1767) was the publisher and “originator” of many books for 
children. Some of these volumes came from his own pen; others were written by such 
famous authors as Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson. D. N. B. The books were very popular in 
both Great Britain and America. Some of their titles were: Poems for Children Three Feet 
High; Tommy Trawpit; Trip’s Book of Pictures; and The Christmas Box. Halsey, R. V., 
Forgotten Books of the American Nursery (1911), chap. III. 
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leaf of the ass skin. 2 M very best Vermillion Wafers,*® crown size to 
be put up very carefully. 4 Nests Wafer Boxes. 1 Gross Pill Boxes large 
size. 1 Gross. 4. ounce Phials and Corks. 4% doz Symes Military Guide.5° 
15 doz large size, neat seal skin shoes for Gentl": 3 doz. Neat Summer 
Boots to be large about the Ankle, particular care to be paid in choos- 
ing the Boots. 4% doz Articles of War 2 doz Aésops Fables.51 12 doz 
Lavender Water, 4 doz Ess": Bergamot.5? 4 doz wash balls5® in Boxes. 
2 doz Hemets Pearl Dentifrice. 2 doz do Ess" of Pearl.5* 10 doz teeth 
Brushes assorted. 10 doz hard pomatum®® well Scented, & with a large 
proportion white wax to keep hard in the warm climate — 

5 doz pots of soft pomatum well Scented, 2 doz Milk of Roses. 50”. [lb.] 
best Scented Violet pouder, 2 doz Bandoes [ bandeaux]. — 

3 doz Velvet Stocks. 3 doz Silk to tie before, with ribbons — 

4 doz pair of Mens thread Gloves. - 


Gentlemen Charlestown December 29: 81 


We wrote you per the Brig Lord North and a Schooner — and sent 
you a bill of Exchange, for One Hundred pounds Ster*: which we hope 
have come safe to hand, and now send you the 3¢: of the same Tenor & 
Date, If you should not have ship’d the Goods ordered before the Re- 
ceipt of this, you will please to alter the order and in the place of the 20 
Reams printing Demy & 30 Ream of print* Crown paper, to send us 
out 50 Ream of Whatmans very first Table foolscap. this alteration of 
our order, if not already complyed with shall be much obliged if you 
will particularly attend to. - 

We are Gentlemen your most 
obed*. Serv® : — 
Mess™ Richardson & Urquhart Mé&H- 
London - 


Memorandum sent Mess™: Champion & Dickason 


Gentlemen you are requested to Ship the following articles for Mills & 
Hicks, by the first convoy for Charlestown Viz — 

5 Ream best Demy paper. 20 do fine thick 4to post Gilt. 

6 do best foolscap Gilt. 40 do plain cut do — do - 





49 Wafers were made of flour mixed with gum or some other sticky substance, and were 
used for sealing letters and packages. Because of its brilliant hue vermillion was a favorite 
coloring for them. N. E. D. 

50 Simes, Thomas, Military Guide for Young Officers, London, 1772. Catalogue of the 
Library of the Boston Ath . Part IV (1880). 

51 The first English edition of Aesop’s Fables was published by Caxton in the fifteenth 
century. Since that time a great variety of editions has appeared in England. There were 
several in the eighteenth century. L. C. Cat.; Lowndes, W. T., Bibliographer’s Manual of 
English Literature (10 vols. & appendix, 1859-1869). 

52 Essence of bergamot is a fragrant oil made from orange rind. 

58 Spherical pieces of soap. N. E. D. 

54“‘An imitation of mother-of-pearl prepared from the scales of the bleak.” N. E. D. 

55 That is, pomade, a scented ointment used on the skin of the head and for dressing the 
hair. N. E. D. 
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4M very best dutch quills. 200 Swan quills. 1000 double crown Wafers. 
2 doz erasing knives or paper Scrapers. — 

2 doz pint Ink Bottles covered with Leather. 2 gross finest carnation 
Tape, 6 doz 14% q*: [quires] 4to foolscap Orderly books bound long ways 
as for Musick with clasps. — 6 doz 2 q™: [quires| ditto — do clasped. - 

6 doz 1 q™: receipt books clasped. 6 doz do interleaved with blottg paper 
6 doz Memo": Books 8 Sheets Demy 8°: covered with red Bazil. — 

2 doz - do —-—————- do ruled do - 
3 doz Ass skin memo": books, 1** : 24; & 3¢ sizes in red morrocco, with 
paper between each leaf. 50'>: Paste board for Milliners. -— 

1 doz Ladies Housewifes®® with Glasses. 1 doz do assorted. — 

6 Elegant do with smelling Bottles. 6 do with Enameld Locks and 
paintings. 2 doz do small for children. — 

1 doz Tutors for the German Flute. 1 doz do for Violin. — 1 doz do for 
Guittar — 1 doz German Flutes Sorted. 

4 doz fifes assorted. 4 doz Drum Heads. 50 Enticks Pocket Dictionary®? 
in red leather with Clasps. 4 Gross Dilworth and Fennings Spelling 
Books.5® 6 doz India Rubbers. 2 doz Gunter Scales 1 doz Seamens. As- 
sistant.5® 1 doz Mariners Calender.®® 4 doz best English Calf Skins for 
Book binding 12 nest wafer boxes 1 doz fine Lisbon Skins red shaved 
very thin 1 Cask best printing Ink to contain 6 doz. 50": Shining sand 
in papers. 10 sets of Guittar Strings. 20 doz brass & steel portmanteau 
locks assorted 6 doz Gentlemens best Woodstock Gloves. 2 doz small oval 
gilt frame looking Glasses. 2 doz Wests Sliding razor cases to hold 2 
Razors of the Best kind without razors. 3 doz wash ball Boxes. 4 doz 
black silk cane strings with large Tassels - 6 pair of horse canteens,®! 
with all the furniture compleat, to cost from 44% to 54% Guineas p* 
pair, let them be such as your own Judgment will Dictate, suitable for 
Officers. — 

2 Nests of Trunks, one of red & the other seal skin brass furniture. 








56 Pocket-cases for such articles as needles, pins, and scissors. N. E. D. 


57 Entick, John, The New Spelling Dictionary, 24°. London, 1767, Catalogue of the Printed 
Books in the Library of the University of Edinburgh, I (1918), 1195. The Spelling Dic- 
by first appeared in 1764. There were several subsequent editions, each of 20,000 — 

58 Dilworth, Thomas, A New Guide to the English Tongue. It was first issued t. Great 
Britain in 1740 and was a popular text-book in that country and in America until after 
1800. The first American edition seems to have been brought out by Benjamin Franklin in 
1747. Evans, C., American Bibliography, II (1905), 76 and passim; IV (1907), passim. 
Dilworth’s book included a speller. Fenning, Daniel, The Universal Spelling Book, Boston, 
reprinted, 1769. The book was subsequently printed many times in America. Evans, op. cit., 
IV (1907), 176 and passim. It had originally been published in Great Britain, and there 
were British editions. 

59 Haselden, Thomas, The Seaman’s Daily Assistant, London, 1769. There were other edi- 
tions. L. C. Cat. For Haselden see D. N. B. 

60 Probably Nevil Maskelyne, Nautical Almanac, the first number of which was issued 
in 1766. D. N. B. But it may have been one of the other works of Maskelyne. See Lowndes, 
op. cit., Part VI (1861), p. 1505; Catalogue of the Astor Library, Part II (1859), p. 1070. 

61 Probably pairs of boxes or bags to contain personal belongings and to be carried on 
pack horses. See N. E. D. 
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Charlestown December 26: 81 
Dear Sir 

Since you left the Army Lieut: every matter seems to go against us, 
no merry meetings, no Duelling, and many find very little or no Busi- 
ness, nothing to divert the mind from Gloomy Ideas and distressing 
Fears, what will be the determination of the Parliament and people 
of England, on the late defeat of Lord C————s [Cornwallis] we dread 
yet wish to hear. A numerous Force is said to be coming against us, 
Under Greene, Wayne, Lincoln, St Clare, & LaFayette, the Numbers, 
it’s said will amount to 10. or 12000 and they are promised to be as- 
sisted by a Division of the French Navy :*? Greene now lays a little 
above Dorchester,®* and occupies the whole of the Country. from the 
Quarter House,®* (Ellis®5 who lived there has joined them some Time) 
except James, John’s[,] Wadmelaw[,}] & Paris’s Islands,®® from 
which we draw our present supplies of fresh Provis®: and Vegetables. — 
Gey —r [Geyer],®* has moved his family to James Island and every 
of your former acquaintance else remain so, 80. — 

I have to thank you for your ready attention to my order given you 
while here, the Goods sent out by Mess™* Champion & Dickason were 
very good and not badly charged, — as you assisted me in that Instance 
must beg your farther Interest with your Father to accept Lieut: 
Kelly’s®® Bill for £40 Ster*:- I am sure from your former goodness I 
need not say more than by your urging the matter (if necessary) you 
will lay me under still further obligations, You know well that from 
the general connection I have with the Army, it’s almost impossible to 
prevent the Officers getting in debt tho’ from your caution to me I pre- 
vented K s runing up an acc‘: of more than 20 pounds, till the day 
or two before he embarked, the other £20 was to pay a N®, of little 
Scores he had about Town.- Mr. Mills has been here since you left 





62 A “numerous force” was indeed marching against the British in Charles Town. Greene, 
assisted by Laurens, Sumter, Sevier, and others, was already in South Carolina, and Wash- 
ington had sent the Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia Continentals, under Wayne and 
St. Clair, to re-enforce them. But Hicks was mistaken in thinking that Lafayette, Lincoln, 
and a division of the French navy were coming. Lafayette was now on the high seas, re- 
turning to France; Lincoln had been made Secretary of War, and was attending to the 
duties of his new office; and De Grasse had refused to co-operate in the reduction of 
Charles Town. McCrady, E., South Carolina in the Revolution, 1780-1783 (1902), pp. 481 ff. 

68 On the Ashley River, about fifteen miles north of Charles Town, McCrady, op. cit., 
map facing p. 480. 

64 Less than ten miles north of Charles Town, on the peninsula between the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers. Loc. cit. 

65 Probably Edmund Ellis, who lost his property under the South Carolina confiscation 
act of 1782; possibly Daniel Ellis, “an ensign in the King’s Rangers, Carolina.” Sabine, 
op. ctt., p. 278. 

66 James, John’s, Wadmalaw, and Paris (or Parry) islands all belong to the Sea Island 
group off the coast of South Carolina. The first three are in Charleston County, and are 
quite near the city of Charleston. Paris Island, about thirty miles southwest of Charleston 
in Beaufort County, is now well known as one of the United States marine bases. Heilprin, 
A., and Heilprin, L., eds., A Complete Pronowncing Gazetteer . . . of the World (c. 1922). 

67 Possibly Frederic William Geyer, formerly a merchant of Boston, proscribed and ban- 
ished from Massachusetts in 1778. Sabine, op. cit., p. 118. 

68 Lieutenant Kelly of the Thirty-third Infantry, Cornwallis’s regiment, was probably 
a relative of the Dickensons. See letter of Dec. 28, 1781. 
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this and going back to N.York was taken by Count De Grass,®® but 
has got Exchanged and arrived in N..York.-— I have wrote your house 
for some more Articles, I wish you would look out the Hangers, as I 
know you are a Gent!: of Taste, in that way. — I wish the Goods I have 
now wrote for to be Shipped in the very first Vessel (runner) if no 
Fleet bound to this Port. My best respects to Capt* Gore?® & Joy, 
when you see them and believe me to be, Sir your very obliged hum! 


Servant. — 
M* Thomas Dickason Jun’. J. H. 
London. 
—per the Packet Dashwood. 
Charlestown, Dec": 28, 1781 — 
Gentlemen 


We wrote you by the Pallas Cap* Cleland who sail’d from this 26 
Ins‘: and acknowledged the receipt of yours of the 16 Sept™: 34 & 13 
of October 1781 with the Goods per the Admiral Barrington all in very 
good order, for which we sincerely thank you. — 

In the Pallas we sent you two sets of Exchange, am‘*: to £240 Str® 
and now send you the 2%. of the same with the others which in all will 
Amount to £335 Str*. which place to our credit. — 

You will have a remittance from N York, by the first Vessel after 
the Fleet, which sailed from thence 15 ins*:, of about £400 more which 
we was in hopes would have arrived, there from this in full Season to 
have been forwarded by that convoy. which with what we now send 
will nearly pay for the Goods, you were so good as to Ship us per the 
Adm! Barrington, we shall Endeavor to remit in such Season for any 
Goods we may order from you that no cause shall be given for neglect 
in payment. — 

[ We inclose a note of] Lieut: James DePeyster*! of the Royal Ar- 
tilly for 35£ Str®[;] you may depend upon it that he will wait on you 
personally to honor his Note, he is a Brother of Col®: James of that 
Corps.7? [We include a bill of exchange of] Lieut Kelly 334 Regt: on 
Thomas Dickason Esq™. which hope from his connection in your Family 
will not be protested, as it was mostly for necessaries and cash furnished 
him to pay off small acct*: Just as he was about to Embark; If it can- 
not be paid, we entreat you to take such methods as your superior Judge- 
ment shall dictate for our Security; as the Drawer will be on the spot, - 





69 Count De Grasse, sailing with his fleet from Santo Domingo in August, reached Chesa- 
peake Bay early in September, just in time to help Washington bottle up Cornwallis. Van 
Tyne, C. H., American Revolution (c. 1905), p. 326. It must have been on this epoch- 
making voyage that he captured Mills, who was on his way up the coast from Charles 
Town to New York. 

70 Probably William Gore, a captain in the Thirty-third infantry since Jan. 6, 1776. A 
List of the Officers of the Army (1781), p. 103. 

71 James De Peyster, second lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of Artillery since Nov. 15, 
1780. Loe. cit. 

72 Thomas James, colonel commandant of the Royal Regiment of Artillery since July 6, 
1780. Ibid., p. 277. 
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We have advised you of recovering payment of Hobkirk &c. and again 
thank you for your seasonable attention in forwarding the Protests; — 
The Goods ordered (as per the memo™, inclosed) we must intreat may 
be of the very best kinds and packed in Trunks flat tops of about 24% or 
3 feet long matted and corded and marked on the Bottoms (as per Mar- 
gin of the Invo**: If no convoy like very soon to sail, to be Shipped in 
the very first runing Ship, taking particular care to have the Goods 
fully insured and at the lowest rate. - 
We are Gentlemen your most 

Mess": Champion & Dickason 

obed*: Serv®. — 

London 
M&H- 

per Dashwood packet. 
1781 Memorandum of Goods ordered per the Dashwood Packet from 
Dect 29 Mess™*: Champion & Dickason Viz - 





1 Ream of best Imperial paper. 48 Hangers steel mounted, with Square 
Guards, black Grips, wide blades, to be of the Newest fashion, like those 
sent us per the Adm! Barrington, - 6 Navy Uniform Hangers, to have 
wide & long Blades. 6 pair of Horsemens brass barrel Holster Pistols, 
not screw Barrels, to cost about 40 s: per pair. 3 doz Gentlemens neat 
walking canes, with single & double Gilt heads, to cost from 5/6 to 11/. 
or 12/. each assorted. — 5 doz buttel head Rattans. 6 doz little walking 
sticks, with brass gilt and Ivory heads assorted. 10 doz large black os- 
trich Feathers. 2 doz do - do foxtail plumes. 10 doz black plumes. 10 doz 
Green, do - 10 doz Searlet do. 10 doz white do.7% 150 yds narrow Silver 
double Vellum Lace** 100 Yds Gold do- do— 18 pair Gold French 
braid Strap Epaulets to cost from 9/. to 14/. each Epaulet. 20 pair 
Silver ditto do to cost about the same as the above Gold. 2 dozen p. 
brass Camp Candlesticks. 6 doz large plated Table Spoons. 6 doz. Tea do.. 
do 6 large plated soup Ladles. 6 doz Ladies Silver Thimbles,- 6 doz 
good, very good penknives one & two Blades. 6 doz fine high finished 
Sheffield Razors to cost there from 18/ to 25/ p* Dozen. 20 doz large 
pots best scented soft pomatum. 3 doz Marshall do.. do each pot to be 
tied over the top with a piece of Bladder.— 20 doz large size sticks 
pomatum to have a large proportion of white wax to keep it hard in 
the warm climate. — 100!» best Voil’t [violet] Powder, 50'®: do Rose 
do. 2 doz pint bottles Lavendar Water. 12 doz % pint bottles— do. 4 
doz Ess*: Bergamot in sq™: bottles. 10 doz quill back Dressing Combs 
assorted. 4 doz large Ivory small tooth combs, to cost from 12/. to 14/. 





73 The ostrich feathers and plumes were probably for officers’ headdress. Each regiment 
had its own color. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition (1910-11), “Uniform.” 


74 Probably lace made to appear like vellum. See N. E. D. 
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the doz. 6 doz powder bags™® large size, 4 doz Powder knives.7° 6 
doz Gentlemen Tortoiseshell pole Combs*? large size assorted. 6 doz 
do — horn — do — do ~- 6 doz Ladies Tortoiseshell pole Combs. 1 doz 
Teepee [toupee] Lrons.78 — 2 doz Bottles milk of Roses. 40 p*™: stamped 
Dice. 1 doz p dice Boxes. 4 doz Gentlemens fine thread Gloves. (Brown 
& lead colour’d.) 4 doz do Woodstock stitched top Gloves to cost about. 
18/ or 20/ per doz or a little more. 3 doz.'> of Hardhams No. 5 Rappee 
Snuff in pound & half pound Cannister let it be the best 80!>: of Gen- 
tlemens best small roll pigtail Tobacco let it be packed with the Snuff, 
in a seperate Box. 12 doz Camel hair pencils,7® assorted. 6 doz water 
colours assorted. 4% doz India Ink. 5 doz Gentlemens neat cordovan 
leg Boots large and proper sizes, to cost about 22/. or 24/. p™:. 10 doz 
Gentlemens neat bound Shoes, to be of a large size, to cost about 4/9. or 
5/3, p* pair. 1 doz Violin screw Bows,®° fluted. 1 doz packs cards, new- 
est Country Dances. 4% doz packs of conversation Oards.*1 2 doz boxes 
Types for marking Linen, which costs about 6 or 7/. each. 10 Bundles. 
first 5 bundles 24. best Roman Violin Strings. 3 do 3%: do do 2 do 4% 
or Bases silver.*? 12 doz black Patent Liquid Ink in Phials, 6 doz red 
Liquid — do — in do. 2 doz small Phials of red Ink for marking Linen. 
2 doz of small do black. do— do- 6 red Morrocco Spanish Travelling 
Cases from 12 to 15 Inches Long. 4 black Spanish do- do about 12: 
to 15 Inches Long - 2 red Morrocco do to hold Razors Spoons, quills 
wax. & to open back on the case, plated Locks, 15 Inches Long.- 2 
black do. same as the above about 15 Inches Long.- 10 doz Comb 
Brushes. 83 

6 doz very neatest long Neck. plated Spurs. - 

M&H 


Gentlemen Charlestown Jan’: 13., 1782 


By this conveyance to be placed to our credit, inclose you the first 
of another set of Exchange, drawn by Lieu‘: Kelly 33 Regt: for £176. 





7 Powder bags, listed here along with other toilet articles, seem to have been bags to 
contain toilet powder rather than gunpowder. See N. E. D. 

76 Blunt knives used to scrape powder from the skin. N. E. D. 

77 Probably combs with long handles. 

78 Curling irons. 

79 Small brushes used by painters in water colors. N. E. D. 

80 Violin bows, each of which has a screw to regulate the tension of the hair. This use of 
the screw is said to have been invented by Tourte Pere in Paris early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Engel, C., Researches into the Early History of the Violin Family (1883), p. 22. 

81 A great variety of card games was in vogue in Great Britain and America during this 
period. Conversation cards were advertised in contemporary newspapers. For example, the 
Federal Gazette (Philadelphia), March 5, 1795, published this notice: “Innocent Amusements ; 
or Polite Conversation Cards, For the Entertainment of Young Ladies and Gentlemen; Just 
published at No. 41 Chestnut Street. Price 50 cents.” Hargrave, C. P., History of Playing 
Cards (1930), p. 327. 

82 For the violin, Mills and Hicks were ordering 10 bundles of first strings, 5 bundles of 
second strings, 3 bundles of third strings, and 2 bundles of fourth or bass strings made of 
silver. It was necessary to order more firsts than ds, more ds than thirds, etc., be- 





cause the first string breaks most frequently, the second next most frequently, etc. 
83 A “comb brush” was probably a combination comb and brush, made in one piece or to 


fit together. 
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. 6 Ster*. on Messiurs Lane, Son, & Frasier,** which we hope will 
meet due honor. - 

Are sorry we were under the necessity of taking so large a Bill of 
that Gentl"*: after remitting you the one for £40. —- which we took from 
him on our own acct: but we were under a real necessity to do it. We 
are sure every proper measure will be taken on your part, to have this 
Draft Honor’d, - But should there be any Difficulty, beg you will do 
the needful,®5 as we have good Indorsers, and advise us by the earliest 
opportunity. —- Hope before this will have reached [you], you may have 
received a remittance from us Via New York. 


Mess: Champion & Dickason With the utmost respect we are 
London — Gent®: your most obed* Serv: - 
1. per the Ship Catherine. M & H— 


2. per the Fleet - . 


Mess"*. Champion & Dickason Charlestown April 2, 1782 — 

If the Goods ordered per the Dashwood Packet are not already 
Shipped, please to make the following addition, and if Shipped and 
sailed for this Port, send them by the first opportunity. — 





3 doz black lines for writing by assorted.8® 20 quire 4to ruled musick 
paper 20 quire 8%°:. do... do... 6 doz hunters knives with forks that. 
slides apart. . 3 doz knives with a pricker,*? corkscrew, lancet & a turn- 
screw. 10 doz Bells Edition of the newest plays,®® stitched & assorted. 
3 doz History of the Rebellion (or present war in America) if any such 
publication.8® 1 doz History of the civil war in do by an officer.9° 
4 doz small boxes Keysers Pills, for eradicating Vener!: Diseases. 20 
doz very neatest, long neck, Steel Spurs. 10 doz p™: of Shoe brushes 
hard and soft. 10 doz blacking balls.®! (Harrisons) large and small 
rolls assorted. 100'>. black Shining Sand in small papers. 2 doz of the 
Annual Register for 1781 half bound. 4 doz. of each of the N°. of the 
annual Register, published for: ’82 Stitched in blue paper.?7--——— 
2 Chests of Hyson Tea, which costs about 7/: or 8/. per Ib. see that 


84 Lane, Son, & Fraser, Merchants, 10 Nicholas Lane, London. The Universal British 
Directory (London, 1797.) 

85 That is, take action to force payment of the bill. 

86 Probably sheets of paper on which were heavy black lines. These placed under a blank 
sheet enable a penman to write straight across the page. 

87 “An instrument or tool for pricking or piercing.” N. E. D. 

88 John Bell (1745-1831), publisher, was a pioneer in making the best literature available 
to the masses. In 1782 he brought out a pocket edition of the works of the English poets, 
and he also published a similar edition of Shakespeare and “The British Theatre.” D. N. B. 

89 If it appeared early enough in the year, George Chalmers /ntroduction to the History of 
the Revolt of the American Colonies (1782), would have filled this order. But there were also 
other works which might have been suitable. See Larned, J. N., Literature of American His- 
tory (1902), p. 117; and Rich., O., compiler, Bibliotheca Americana Nova, 1 (1835), passim. 

90 The History of the Civil War in America, Vol. I (London, 1780), by an “Officer of the 
Army.” Only the first volume was ever published. The author was said to be Captain Hall, 
of General Howe's regiment. Rich, op. cit., I, 283. 

91 Balls of blacking for boots and shoes. See N. E. D. 

92 The Annual Register was first published in 1758 by Robert Dodsley. Edmund Burke was 
for some years editor and principal contributor. In 1782 the Dodsley firm still published the 
work. 
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it is go[o]d 10 pieces of cockade Ribbon, (with a thick edge.) 20 pr. 
dble hair do. 100 lb of best Voilet [violet] and Rose hair powder, 10 
doz teeth brushes assorted. 4 doz Silk Sword Belts, with Strong Swivels 
& Locks. - 6 doz Morrocco Sword Belts with & without hooks. - 3 doz 
best Steel Sword Hooks. 4 doz good black Leather Shoulder Sword 
Belts, such as was sent p™. A. Barrington — N° 2. — 6 doz best double 
Gilt Stock Buckles. 12 doz Common ditto - 2 doz pint & half. 2 doz 
pint, 2 doz 1% pint, 2 doz 14 pint horns tipt®* 4 doz Savigneys single 
& double blade penknives assorted. - 2 doz penknife hones. 10 doz rack 
combs. 20 doz Currie Combs and brushes—10 doz Mane Combs with 
Spunges. 3 doz fashionable, best double Gilt Shoe & Knee Buckles, in 
sets Assorted. — 2 doz plated hat buckles new fashion Assorted. 6 doz 
best double Gilt watch keys, Assorted. - 2 doz pair of best double Gilt 
Knee Buckles Assorted - 5 Nests painted Sugar Cannisters. 3 doz pint 
& half, 2 doz quart. Tin, Japanned Tea Pots with & without folding 
Handles. - 1 doz Glallon [gallon] Jugs. Tin Japaned with lids* covers. 
20 doz neat leather Stocks for Officers or Soldiers — 5 doz do bound with 
black Velvet. 6 doz black Velvet Stocks for officers, let them be wide - 
6 doz Gentlemens best Woodstock wash Leather Gloves. 6 doz soap boxes 
filled, with a glass to screw at the Bottom, assorted sizes. 1 doz Morrocco 
razor Rollers, to hold Razors Combs Scissors, with a bone roller,®* 
without Instruments, 4 doz small Prayer Books, new Version Psalms,?5 
in black and red Morroceo Gilt. 42 doz very small Bibles in black & 
red do: Gilt. 6 doz Ladies Pocket Books, with Glasses. & properly As- 
sorted to be neatly Finished with good Instruments in red morrocco 
and to cost from 4/ to 14/ each. 4% doz Surgeons small Pocket cases of 
Instruments, in a sort of Spanish Leather (Etuce?) Case. let the Inst": 
be good and well finished & complete. 10 doz pots best scented soft 
pomatum large size pots, let it be well scented. - —- 3 doz Rings [coils] 
Steel wire — N°: 1 : 2 doz do — N® 2. 1 doz brass do N° 3. 3 doz 4ths 
Silver Cases, 2 doz — 5th — do. 1 doz 6ths do Guittar Strings. 42 dozen 
small, brass Pocket Spy Glasses in black cases, (of the best Kind). 


Gentlemen Charlestown April 4th 1782 


We wrote you per the Brig Lightfoot, Schooner Elizabeth and Dash- 
wood Packet, inclosed a memo™, of Goods we were in want of, & a set 
of Exchange for 100*, Ster* — not hearing whether we were to expect the 
Goods makes us very anxious to be certain of what we have to Depend 
on, therefore should it not be agreeable for you to Ship the Goods to 





93 One-fourth pint horns probably were powder horns, each holding one-fourth pint. See 
E. D 


*In the manuscript a line is drawn through the word “lids.” 

94 Probably “‘razor rollers” were containers in which were wrapped razors and other small 
personal belongings. The “bone roller’ seems to have been a piece of bone worked into the 
container to preserve its shape and to facilitate rolling. 

95 By “‘new version Psalms” is probably meant one of the numerous metrical versions, per- 
haps that of Charles Wesley, 1778. A list of metrical versions through 1822 is in Coles, A., 
New Rendering of the Hebrew Psalms into English Verse (1888), p. XXIV. 
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us, as ordered, be so good as to hand the Order to Mess™*: Champion & 
Dickason, with the amount of the Bill above mentioned, and we shall 
be obliged. - 

Should you have Shipped the Goods as ordered Depend on the earliest 
remittance to satisfy, you for the same, and if agreeable of having 
further dealings, with us. in case the Goods you send are such as or- 
dered and not overcharged, which we do not suppose will be the Case, 
~ This transfer of our order be assured Gent®: we have not the smallest 
desire to have occasion to be made, but only. to make ourselves certain 
what we have to depend on. - From what our Friend M*: Fleming, 
mentioned in his letter to New York, we immagined, it would be agree- 
able for you to Ship us such articles, as you Dealt in, which we con- 
sidered as arising from a Disposition in our Mutual Friend, to serve 
both you & us. - The Mail coming out in the Feb’: Packet, being lost 
& having no Letters obliges us for fear of the worst to take this pre- 
caution to have that order properly executed. — In the fullest expecta- 
tion of our receiving the Goods mentioned, in the Memom®: alluded to, 
before this Letter will come to your Hands, we beg to remain, your 


t- Aw l . 
most obedt: & very hum! Serv*: MéH— 
Mess* : Richardson & Urquhart 

London — 
Gentlemen Charlestown April. 4th 1782 


We wrote you per the Dashwood Packet, which we hear is arrived, 
and inclosed a memo™: for Goods, which we hope may have come time 
enough to your hands to have the Goods sent out per the Fleet which 
we are told was preparing for America. - The Mail by the Granville 
Packet being lost, we are unacquainted with the fate of Lieu‘: Kellys 
Bills tho we trust they will meet due Honor. - Hope you received a Bill 
Via New York of 400* to be placed to our credit, which was sent from 
thence, You may Depend on a remittance of 4 or 500* to be placed to 
our credit by the next Opportunity after the Packet &* Fleet. 

Inclosed send another Memo™: which you'll be obliging enough to 
send us by the first good Oppot®:, taking care to have the Goods prop- 
erly Insured. - We must beg the continuance of your attention to our 
orders, where any articles ordered are not sufficiently described, we 
leave it entirely to your Judgments to send us such as you think will 
be most for our advantage in disposal, - Should an order for goods be 
handed you from Mess**; Richardson & Urquhart, beg your attention 
to that also— have wrote Mt: Tho*: Dickason Jun’. on the Business. We 


are Gent!™: . . 
; your much obliged & Obed*: Serv: 


Mess"*: Champion & Dickason M& H— 
London. - 





*In the manuscript a line is drawn through the word “Packett’, and the symbol “&.” 
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Sir Charlestown April 4: 1782 


This will be handed you by M* Blackford, the contents was to in- 
from, that about the Time you left this place We wrote Mess: Rich- 
ardson & Urquhart, for some Goods, and sent those Gentlemen a Bill 
of Exch for 100 to purchase those Goods not immediately in their way, 
since which have not heard whether we were to expect the Goods or 
not, and to beg you to be so obliging as to wait on those Gentlemen and 
enquire as from us if they rec‘: our Letters, and if they did, whether 
they had or would Ship them as Directed in the Letter, if they have 
not, & do not intend sending the Goods, to be so obliging as to hand the 
Memo™: which will be delivered you as per my letter of advice to them, 
with a bill. of Exchange. Am* £100 Sterg. to Mess™*: Champion & 
Dickson and begs Mess™: C & Dickason to comply with the order as 
tho it was first sent to their House — 

The reason of our ordering those Goods from Mess": Richardson & 
Urquhart, was in consequence of their consigning some things to us at 
New York, and M* Fleming, the Gentleman M* Mills served his ap- 
prenticeship too, requested us to send to those Gentlemen, — which we 
did before we heard from you after you arrived. —- We should have re- 
mitted Messieurs Champion & Dickason per this conveyance several 
hundred pounds, having the cash now laying by us, but Gover": - 
Bills®® being at par shall defer it till the sailing of the next Packet, be- 
fore which, are in hopes of having some advantage in the par of Ex- 
change, but should there be no Discount allowed will not wait longer 
for the premium than the next Packets Sailing. — 

If in this Bussiness any thing should be improper you’ll impute it only 
to the real cause, (we are Printers) and not so conversant in Mercantile 
Matters, but we may do an improper thing from the purest motive, - 
which willfully neither of us would by any means be guilty of. - News 
and politics, must leave for others of more leisure to communicate, 
Capt: Cooke,®7 Ben Davis (the Quaker)®® and others of your former 
acquaintances are in good health, - Geyes®® is on James Island, 
Lamotte lives in his old Quarters. Mess": Fosters & Mt OHara!®? 
send their best Compt*: - Thank you for your caution of the 7%: 
November and shall in future be more particular in our orders. - - - 
I am dear Sir your much obliged 


Mr’: Tho*: Dickason Jun". friend & hum! Servyt.— 
per Fleet. Packet Halifax. 26 (ult.?) lH 
London — —_— 





96 Government bills were bills of exchange drawn by an authorized official on some govern- 
ment office, such as the victualling office. Since they were much safer than private bills they 
were in great demand. 

97 This may have been Stephen Cooke, a captain in the Thirty-seventh Infantry since May 
20, 1778, or George or James Cook of Charles Town. A List of the Officers of the Army 
(1782), p. 107; Sabin, op. cit., p. 226. 

98 Probably Benjamin Davis, a Sandemanian, formerly a merchant of Boston, banished 
from Massachusetts in 1778. Ibid., p. 242. 

99 Probably the same as “Gey — r,” mentioned in Hicks’s letter of Dec. 26, 1781, to Thomas 
Dickenson, Jr. 

100 Daniel O’Hara, a Charles Town merchant. 
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Gentlemen C: Town — April 27, 1782— 


We wrote you by the Fleet which Sailed from this the 4**: In*: a 
copy of which now inclose you, - 

We beg the continuance of your attention very particular to those 
orders and you may rely upon our not being backward in the Smallest 
degree in Remittances. — 

Inclosed we send you 1**: of four Sets of Exchange Amounting to 
£446.. 18. 2 which you will place to the Credit of your most obedient 
Serv®: — M&H— 


Mess"*: Champion & Dickason 
London. — 

1 per Packet Halifax. 

2 do Duke Cumberland 


Gentlemen Charlestown May 27‘, 1782 - 


Your favours of the 6 Feb’: & 6 March by the Packet we have 
received and observe the contents. - Have inclosed you Lieu‘: Kellys 
ace’. with us for £40 for which we took his Bill. - We are sorry no run- 
ning or convoyed Vessel has come out to this place for so long a time; — 

Should the Reconciliation between Great Britain & America talked of 
take place!®! it may be fortinate for us that the Goods were not 
Shipped, as the premium to America was high tho’ at present, we have 
little prospect here of its being accomplished. - We beg you will not 
fail sending our Goods in the first Vessel for this Port: Should the 
Vessel you send our Goods in be captured. You'll please to repeat the 
orders by the next taking care to be fully Insured. - 

Pray oblige us by having the article ordered all of the best kinds. 
let the writing paper (foolscap) be all of Whatmans first Quality, well 
sized, so as not to have the Ink spread. — not to be long packed before 
Shipped, nor Shipped in the first of the Cargo!®? as the Heat of the Ves- 
sels Hold takes away the sizing so as to render it fit for little use than 
wraping paper. — M® Tho* Dickason Jun™: has often experienced the 
Effect of the Heat on paper in this country, and knows the absolute 
necessity of this being attended to. — 

We now inclose you three sets of Exchange am‘ £298:16:3 Two of 
which are on the Victualling Office & one on James OBrien Esq Ire- 
land. — which we must entreat your kind attention to have honoured & 
placed to the credit of your much obliged and Obed‘: Serv: — 


Mess": Champion & Dickason M&H — 
London 
1 per Duke Cumberland 
Packet. — 


101 A treaty of peace was being negotiated at this time. The provisional treaty was signed 
Nov. 30, 1782; the definitive treaty, Sept. 3, 1783. 

102 That part of the cargo which went into the bottom of the hold, where there was danger 
of damage from water or heat. 
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Dear Sir. C Town May 27, 1782 — 


Your esteem’d favour of 7th March came safe to hand thank you for 
your promise of assistance in Lt Kelly’s Bussiness. - Provision (fresh) 
is very high here Beef 1/6 Veal 2/. fresh Butter 4/8!>:198 

The militia Duty is still continued severe on the inhabitants. — As to 
the peace so much talked of in England we are quite Strangers to it but 
what we have heard from Europe. Am sure no one can wish more 
ardently than myself for a peace with America but rather than Great 
Britain should Stoop to acknowledge ye independency of this country 
I would sacrafice every farthing of my property & then my Person to 
oppose them. — I wish for civil Governt: that Bussiness may be done 
to more security with the Army but at present we have no appearance 
of its like to take place. - every of your former acquaintances are in 
Health and many of them send their compliments. — 

Have sent your house three sets of Exchange one on Ireland, you 
know my situation; necessity obliged me to take it, or I should not 
have Troubled them with this: You'll make every excuse necessary; 
as I am. not in debt it will not be thought so hard of. - Am sure from 
your former goodness you will assist me in your advice & influence 
with your house. — with much esteem I beg to remain your most obed 
Serv‘: 

M® Tho* Dickason Jun". J. H. — 
London 
1 per Duke Cumberland. 


Charlestown June 22” 1782— 
Gentlemen 


By the April Mail which has arrived here Via New York from 
England, it does not appear by any Letters we have heard of or seen 
that we are like very soon to have the Goods ordered from your House 
therefore that we may in some degree be benefited by the Cash remitted 
you over the balance of our Acc‘: we intreat you would on receipt of 
this and as soon as you receive payment for the two bills we now in- 
close you amounting to £290 purchase to the full amount of our Cash 
in your Hands in the Consol Bank Stocks.1°* in our Names and on 
our acct:, and beg your advice by the first Vessel of the same. Should 
you receive a remittance from our Nath!. Mills at New York, beg you 
to dispose of that in the Stocks Likewise. - As soon as we receive the 





108 The cost of fresh provisions was high because most of the surrounding country was now 
occupied by American troops, who cut off the supply. 
104 In 1751 an act of Parliament consolidated various government annuities and loans into 


one joint stock of three per cent annuities. These stocks came to be known in England as 
“Consols.”” But since the Bank of England was concerned in handling them, Mills and Hicks 
may have been led to call them “Consol Bank Stocks.” See Fisk, H. E., English Public 
Finance (1920), p. 211; Andreades, A., History of the Bank of England (1909), I, 152-153. 
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Goods ordered from your house, we will make you very Seasonable re- 
mittance for the same. —- The prospect of a Peace with America is to 
appearances here far Distant 


We are Gentlemen your much 
obliged hum! : Servs : — 
Mess"*: Champion & Dickason M & H — 
Merchants 
London 
1 per Ship Fame — 
2 per Granville Packet 


Dear Sir Charlestown June 22 1782 


Have wrote your house of this Date & remitted two firsts of Exchange 
Amount £290 Ster*: which together with the other Cash in their hands 
after paying the balance of their acct: against us for the Goods rec*: we 
have desired them to lay out the remainder in the Consol. bank Stocks. 
— as soon as we receive the Goods ordered from your house you may 
rest assured of our very punctual remittance, that your recommendation 
of us shall never be censured by Mess™: Champion & Dickason. 

The Rebels are obstinately determined to adhere to their Idol In- 
dependence, as to peace there is not the smallest probability of its taking 
place, except on Terms too humiliating for Geat B — n to grant or in my 
oppinion to think of in the most disperate situation. - Every of your 
friends are well here. - John Mangum (?) Asst: Comms™: went off 
the other day Drunk. - Savannah is evacuating or is evacuated.1°5 

I have done pretty so, so, since I came here. God bless you my dear 
friend & accept a thousands thanks for your friendship and believe me 
sincerely Yours & - 

M’ Tho*: Dickason Jun’: J. H— 
Londen 

1 per Ship Fame 

2 per Granville Packet 


Gentlemen Charlestown July 9: 1782 


Many Persons here are under great apprehension that the Evacuation 
of this Garrison will in the course of a few Months take place, but from 
what they found their opinion of such an Event upon are not able 
to foresee, except our Leaving Savannah, but whether this is sufficient 
for such an Idea we leave to you who are at the Fountain of Intelli- 
gence in England, 

We now inclose you Two Bills of Exchange amount £215:11:10 
Should it be determined to hold the posts now in our possession in 


105 The British were indeed leaving Savannah. The last contingent of their forces de- 
parted from the town on July 11, 1782. Jones, C. C., History of Georgia (1883), II, 518. 
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America. — Please send in the first Vessel “ound to this Port the Goods 
we have already ordered. We should prefer a convoy, but if none like 
to sail for this Early, and a good runing Ship Should Undertake the 
Voyage, please to Ship them in here, always taking Care to have our 
Property Insured [.] amount of the 2 Bills we now remit you please 
to appropriate in the same way & Manner as Directed in our Letter to 
you of 22 June 1782, and advise of the same. Your most obedient 
Serv: 
Mess": Champion & Dickason: M & H — 

London. - 
1 per Granville Packet... . 


Charlestown July 9: 1782 

M': Thomas Dickason 

I have wrote your House per the Granville Packet and sent them Two 
bills of Exchange amount £215:11:10 I intended sending them a larger 
sum but was disappointed in some degree receiving Money as I expected ; 
I purpose by the first conveyance after I hear from M* Mills, at New 
York to have Lodged in the Consol Bank Stock in England, thro’ your 
House Two Thousand pounds, for fear of what may happen to us in 
this Country in the perilous Situation we are very often left in this 
war. — Have mentioned before, that you may be assured that any 
Goods we have or may order from your House shall be very punctually 
remitted for by M* Mills and Sir your obliged Friend & very humble 
Servant. — 
M* Thomas Dickason Junt: J” H. 

London. - 

1 per Granville Packet — 


Charlestown July 10: 1782 

Gentlemen 

Inclosed we send you per this Packet one set of Exchange for £200 
Ster®:. on. —- Percival Bath which we beg your immediate attention to 
have presented for Acceptance, if it should not meet due honor you will 
please to do the needful, as we have good indorsers and advise us by 
the Earliest opportunity. - We should not have troubled you with this 
had not the Publick Offices refused drawing for a day or two prior to 
the Packets Sailing, and no other opportunity like soon to leave this. — 


We are your 
most hum! Serv*s; - 


Mess"*: Champion & Dickason M&H - 
London — 

1%: per Granville Packet 

2¢ = princis Caroline 
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Gentlemen Charlestown Sept": 6 . . 1782 


Yours of 224 April and 8 June per Packet Via New York and Brig 
Christian, with the Fleet arrived here 4 inst: The vessel Christian 
proved tight & Staunch. the Goods we expect to be landed in a few days, 
as yet have it not in our power to say what order they are in when they 
come on Shore you shall hear further from us: - 

We are much surprised at Mess" Richardson & Urquhart’s informing 
you they had complied with our order, when those Gent®: have not sent 
more than one third of the articles we wrote them for and which we 
desired might be given up to you if they did not choose to comply there- 
with: - The whole amount of Goods they sent us with every Expence 
including 100 Political Magazines of their own, was no more than 
£125”1”10 Ster*: and they have had near 8 months one Hundred of our 
money in their hands to purchase those articles with. 

They have used us not as we expected, therefore have sent you an 
Extra £50 bill to pay off their whole acct. against us and beg you to 
get their Receipt in full. - Should their acct Amount to more, be 
pleased to advance it and charge us therewith: - We are owing those 
Gent": for some Political Magazines they consigned to us at New York 
for 1780 which we imagine this £50 will be sufficient for. including 
the Balance of their acct: against us per the Brothers. - 

You have not mentioned Lieut: Kellys draft for £176 :16 :6 on Mess": 
Lane Son and Frasier in favour of M* Gid®: White which we are im- 
patient to be advised of. - Now the Goods are arrived we fear shall have 
to re-embark them for some other quarter but as its our wish to have 
Amount of £2000 Ster* in the bank have remitted you in part payment 
for the Goods now arrived by the Christian £800 Ster*: whatever bal- 
ance shali remain if any from the £50 after paying off what Acct: 
Mess": Richards & Urquhart may have against us you will be pleased 
to place it to our Credit. - 

If this Garrison should be evacuated you will not Ship our Goods 
ordered, but if you hereafter find its like to be kept or there should be 
a Peace between Great Britain and and America you will comply with 
our orders as heretofore given. — at present we here are quite at a loss. 

The Military commanders tell us we shall leave this Place. — the 
Naval that we shall hold it. so that between the two are incapabie of 
judging in what manner to conduct. — This is sent you Via New York 
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and shall desire M* Mills to write if he is capable of giving a better idea 
of our sitauation than is at this time, Gentlemen for partner & self. 
Your most obedient Serv‘. 

NB. The balance for the Goods 

now received is £293 :8"5 

and shall if possible be remitted 

you next opportunity. — 
1** Via New York - 
2¢ per the Adamant. § Mess" Champion & Dickason 

London. 


Charlestown Sept: 6 1782 — 
Gentlemen 


We received yours of the 4°: June & 24 of May per the Packet & 
Ship Brothers, and observe the contents have been not a little dis- 
appointed by your non complyance with our order, We presume Mess": 
Longman & Broderip were not applied to for credit on our acc': if they 
was, they were very right in refusing to Ship the Music, we had no idea 
of asking credit from that House, as we wanted nothing from them but 
what we supposed your house could have obtained, till such Time as 
the goods were Shipped and we could have been advised of the am‘: 


Mess": Champion & Dickason will by your calling on them pay off 
what balance may be due you for the Goods Shipped us by the Brothers 


and any other acct you may have against Your very hum! Serv‘** : — 
M& H— 


NB. You have charged us one Shilling more in 
a Ream for the Foolscap paper than what Mess™ 
Champion & Dickason have & the paper is not 
better in Quality — 

1st Via New York - Mess™*: Richards & Urquhart 
2 per ye Adamant London 


Charlestown Nov™: 20, 1782 — 

Gentlemen 

We wrote you Via of New York from this 6** September which we 
hope by this has come to Hand, inclosing you four sets of Exch®. 
Amounting to £850 Ster* — the 2™4: of those Bills are now by us & 
will be forwarded from this, by a Fleet which is expected to Sail about 
the 25*» or 30 Inst: — The Goods you obligingly sent us, per the Chris- 
tian Capt. Harris have proved good. —- We now inclose you nine sets of 
Exchange amounting to £1167:18:4 Ster*. . which we beg you to dis- 
pose off, in the best way you may Judge for our Interest. first Balane- 
ing your own acct: and compleating our £2000 in the Consol Bank 
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Stock, which we have before mentioned to you, and the remaining Cash 
if, above £300 to purchase Navy Bills therewith on acct of your very 
hum! Serv®. . — M&H 


Mess** Champion & Dickason 
London — 

18t Via New York. 

2 per the Adamant. 


Charlestown Dect. 3: 1782 
Gentlemen 


We now inclose you four sets of Exchange Viz 


Charles Morris on Michael Morris £200” ” 
Robt Biddulph on HF (?) & Drummond 100”” 
Capt W™ Cape on Mess™ Wilkinsons 100” ” 
Ann Scott on Sam' Cox ...... 47717221 
Thomas Lindsey on Oacen (?) Lindsey 38°2" 2 


£485 :4:1 


which will enable you to Discharge a Draft we have made on You 30 th 
Nov": in favour of Mess** Collins & Hayes for £348 :12. Ster* at Thirty 
days sight which we beg you to Honor. — We also inclose you a Bond 
for the Like sum to retain in your Hands on our acc*. . from Mess™ 
Minton Collins & Patrick Hayes, for the above Sum; should they wish 
to redeem the Bond in 5 or 6 Months after the Bill is paid, you will 
be pleased to give it up to them or their Attorney, they Paying the 
whole principle & Interest at 8 per Cent per Annum, to the day it is 
Cancelled, which is the Lawfull Interest of this Province, - Should 
any of the Bills we may have sent you or those we now send be Pro- 
tected, beg you to Honor our draft in favour of Mess*™ Collins & Hayes, 
and advise us by the earliest opportunity at New York, where M* Mills 
will meet your Letters. — 

We have quitted Bussiness here for the present for Reasons too 
Obvious, to be mentioned, Mt Hicks is going for S* Augustine, from 
which place he will write you per first opportunity. - We have dis- 
posed of our whole* Stock in Trade &c Here, for which we are 
to receive £1000 at St Augustine where the Money now lays in the 
Hands of our Friend and about £2600 more, being nearly our Balance 
is to be sent from this to the Island of St: Thomas’s, from whence we 
have ordered it to be remitted you in good Government Bills of Ex- 
change to be placed to our Credit, and disposed of in such way as we 
have heretofore or may hereafter advise, and we request you will be 
pleased to get Insured on our account the Schooner Nancy, as more 
fully described in a Letter from M* Daniel OHara to us, which we 


*In the manuscript a line is drawn through the word “whole.” 
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think proper to inclose you, You Il observe £1500 Ster* and to cover 
the premium, from this Port to the Island of St: Thomas’s against all 
British Cruisers and Dangers of the Seas. which is all that we think 
necessary as she has an American Clearance and goes for no other pur- 
pose than to carry British Property out of this Country after the Kings 
Garrison is is withdrawn, according to the Spirit of an agreement be- 
tween the British Merchants here and Governor Matthews of South 
Carolina,'!°® But for the Vessels Description &«. We beg to refer you 
to M™: OHara’s Letter. - The Bill on Ireland is indorsed by Major John 
Doyle!®? who goes Home to Ireland in this Fleet and should it be pro- 
tested, beg you to do the Needful, as the drawer and indorser will be 
both on the Spot, - Whatever You may have packed up of the Goods 
ordered for Charlestown which may be at our Account & Risque before 
you hear of this Town’s being Evacuated, you will please to order them 
to New York, by the first Convoy for that Place, where M*. Mills will 
be to receive them, taking care to have them Insured. — 

We acknowledge your esteem’d favour of 13% July and observe its 
contents, the Protest of Kellys Draft is sent to New York to the In- 
dorser and hope it will be taken from our Hands, but as Yet we have no 
advise from thence. We must Depend on M* Dickasons assistance for 
our small acct: against that imprudent young man M* Kelly, or we fear 
that will be lost. - 

The hurry & bustle every Person is in here must be our apology for 
whatever may be Amiss while you may with Truth believe us Your 
very much obliged & Obed: Serv*: 

Mess": Champion & Dickason M & H — 
London. 
1; per the Adamant. 


Charlestown Dec*. 9, 1782 


Mess**. Champion & Dickason, 
Gentlemen 


We have the pleasure of your favour of 17 August, per the Sept* 
Packet, Via New York, covering Benj". Didiers Protest for non ac- 
ceptance, as soon as the Protest for non-payment arrives we hope to be 
able to recover the Money from the Indorsers. - We are happy to hear 
O’Brien has accepted M*Donald’s Bill. - we fear we must for the present 
content ourselves with the loss of the difference between English & Irish 


money 





106 As the time for the evacuation of Charles Town approached, the merchants of that city 
found themselves in an embarrassing position. Many of them were creditors for large sums 
which they were unable to collect in so short a time. In their distress they sent a deputation 
to Governor Mathews, who granted them permission to remain in South Carolina for eight- 


een months after the evacuation. This agreement was later sanctioned by the 
Ramsay, op. cit., Il, 371-372. 

107 John Doyle, Major of the One-hundred-fifth Infantry since March 21, 1782. A List of 
the Officers of the Army (1783), p. 102. 
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Inclosed we send you a Conditional Promissary Note of Mess". Jn°: 
& W™. Thompson’s, for £102 :2:3 Ster*. as soon as they comply with 
the contents thereof be pleased to place the same to our Credit & ad- 
vise thereof. - We wished you to purchase with the 3 p™ Cent. Consol 
Bank Stock at the Time we wrote You, as far as the £2000 would have 
gone, but as the Purchase to that Amo: anticipated our remittance, 
we thank you for doing as you did. 

On the arrival of this Fleet presume we have a Sum Sufficient for 
a Purchase of £2000 more, in the 3 p™: Ct Consol’s, if you think they 
are more like to Rise than to fall from the low price,!°® as when you 
wrote; we beg to leave the conducting this Bussiness to yourselves, to 
do the best. for us; if you judge the purchase of Navy Bills more for 
our advantage, then we request you will apply the balance of our Cash 
in your hands to that purpose on our acc*, . — 

The unsettled plans of Government makes us quite at a Stand with 
our Bussiness, we are waiting to see the determination of the Nation at 
the Meeting of Parliament, as it appears the great question of Amer": 
Independence is then to be determined; we dread their decision,!°® We 
are Gentlemen 

Your hum!, . Serv®: 


Mess"*: Champion & Dickason. M & H— 
London. - 
Mess" Eccles & Blair. Charlestown Dect 9: 1782 
Gentlemen, 


In all January M* Daniel OHara is to consign to your address the 
Schooner Nancy her Loading will consist principally of Tobacco Rice 
& Indigo, her Cargo is to be sold on his M™ OHara acct*. and the nett 
proceeds remitted to Mess™ Champion & Dickason Merch*: in London 
- in good Governt:* Bills of Exchange & placed to our Credit, as 
he will further advise you by the Schooner when She arrives, we have 
wrote to England for Insurance to cover £1500 Ster*. on one half Ves- 
sel & half Cargo to your Port. - We beg you would take the earliest 
Opportunity of advising us at New York, of her arrival, or should She 
unfortunately be taken, of her Capture, and forward the Necessary 
Papers, if in your power either to Mess™ Champion & Dickason in 
London or us in New York, with much esteem We beg to remain, — 


Gentlemen Your friends 
and hum! Servt.— 
M&H 


108 In 1782 British government bonds were very cheap. Early in the year the “Three Per 
Cents” dropped as low as 54. Trevelyan, G. O., George the Third and Charles Fow, I (1915), 
400. 





108 The story of this fateful session of Parliament is told in Lecky, W. E. H., History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century (1891), IV, chap. xv. 
*In the manuscript a line is drawn through the word “Governt.” 
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Charlestown Dec" 11 1782 
Mr’ Patrick Hayes 

Sir, 

We have to request your Kind attention to the several small ac- 
counts now inclosed you, with our full power to act for us in every 
respect as tho’ we were personally present, Mt John Robertson!!° will 
obligingly assist you in collecting the debts. - Whatever sums he may 
receive on or before the 16" day of February. 1783 you will please to 
make him debtor therefor, and deduct the same from our draft for 
£41 :16. Ster® in his favour on Mt Daniel OHara. - 

If any balance should remain in your hands which you or M* John 
Robertson may receive, we beg you to retain the same ’till you may 
have an opportunity of seeing or remitting it to us at New York. — 
Should any of the Gentlemen whose accounts we have left in your hands 
not be able to pay their acc*: in cash, we beg you to accept of Produce 
at the lowest Market Price, and to expose the same for Sale at Vendue, 
or any other way you may think most for our Interest, and allow the 
proceeds thereof to the settlement of our draft on M* O’Hara, in favour 
of Mt John Robertson, - Wishing you every success with a full enjoy- 
ment of your health We beg to remain your friends & very humble 
Serv*— 

Signed 
Mé&H 
To 
Mr’ Patrick Hayes 
Merchant 
Charleston, — 


[The writing here becomes less “copy-book” though probably in the 
same hand. | 


St. Augustine Feb 25, 1783. 
Sir 

We have shipped on board the Brig® Mary, a parcel Indian dressed 
Deer skins, Beaver Fur and Indigo, to am’t first Cost £200 Sterling 
which from the acquaintance we have with your Bt. M* E. Stark, we 
have to request your kind attention to dispose off on our acc’t to the 
best advantage; from your obliging attention where your House have 
been concerned in this Country have nothing more to desire than a like 
attention to this small Bussiness, which we presume may be a com- 
mencement to our further Correspondence. We are therefore to request 
you to have insured on our Acc’t to the Am’t of £200 on Goods shipped 
on Board the Brig Mary, Cap‘. Patrick Stafford, and the premium to 
be covered. — We beg to refer you to your Brother’s letter of this Date 


110 Probably the John Robertson of Charles Town mentioned in Sabine, op. cit., p. 562. 
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for account of this excell’t. and beautiful Vessel and request you to ad- 
vise us of this Bussiness by the first opp’ty after you receive this, di- 
rected for M & H. —- Merchants, N. York — When the skins arrive and 
are disposed off we will thank you for Acc’t of sales the neat proceeds 
you will be pleased to retain ’till further advised by Sir your most obdt. 
& very humble Serv* 
M&H 
To M* William Stark 
Bartholemew Close 
Mercht. 
London 


P. 8. You will insure our Property from S*. John’s River only. 


St. Augustine March 9*", 1783 
Sir 
Since our last respects the aforegoing of which is a Copy, have pur- 
chased two Casks more of Indigo, amount upwards £50, so that you will 
be good enough to insure of our Goods on board the Mary to amount 
£250 in the whole and to cover the Premium. 
We are respectfully 
Sir your humble Servants 
M&E 
To M* William Stark 
Martho” [sic] Close 
London — 








St. Augustine March 15%, 1783 


Gentlemen 

This letter I leave to be forwarded by the first opp’y to London, being 
to sail myself this Day for New York, from which Place I shall 
[write] you more fully, I beg to give you in this an Extract of a Letter 
I received 4 Days since from M* O’Hara, dated Charlestown, March 
34 1783 “The assembly has given the Merch’ts Time to stay to the 1*. 
of May 1784111 and we are in hopes of getting Flags to carry off the 
Am’t of our Property; they are this day on the Debates of granting 
Flags, and we are almost certain they will be allowed, in that Case we 
will have liberty to send to New York or S*. Augustine for Vessels.” — 

“Under these Circumstances and by the advice of my Friends, I de- 
clined shipping the Tobacco, as they all said that I could not depend 
on Insurance being made in London on American bottoms, and as there 
was a great prospect of the Assembly granting Flags, they advised me 
to wait the event, which I hope you will not blame me for.” — From the 
purport of the aforegoing extract, beg you to withdraw the Policy of 
Insurance, if made on the Schooner, from Georgetown to St. Thomas’s 


111 See above p. 68, n. 106. 
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belonging to M". D'. O’Hara, as advised in our Letter to you by the 
Evacuating Fleet from Charles". and Place the Expenses attending this 
disagreeable Bussiness to our account. — 

I am exceeding sorry M* O’Hara should not have been more deter- 
mined before he had given you the Trouble and M* Mills and Self so 
great a disapp'm’t; —- But there is no remedy now but withdrawing the 
Policy, as the Goods intended were not snipped - I am Gentlemen your 
most Obd‘. Servant 


J. H. 
Mess"*, Champion & Dickason 
Merch’ 
London. 
New York,!12 April 12, 1783 
Gentlemen 


We beg leave to refer you to our J. H’s of the 15th March, from S*. 
Augustine, and to claim your very particular attention to this disagree- 
able Piece of Bussiness and advise us by the first Conveyance of the 
whole expences incurred by withdrawing the Policy on Schooner Nancy 
& Cargo; — Are happy by informing that our J. H. rec’ Dedier’s Pro- 
test for Non-paym’t and receiv’d the Bill with Damages, J. Hicks ar- 
rived here yesterday from S*. Augustine and sends a Copy as above of 
a Letter he wrote you from thence. We thank you for your kind fav". 
of 4%, Dec’. and approve much of your proceedings with regard to Mess. 
R. & Urquhart, they have neglected writing us as you mentioned. — In 
a few Days we will look over their Account and advise what ballance is 
justly Due them; we are much pleased by your information of the 
paymt of Capt M’Donald’s Draft on O’Brian. - Shall be very glad 
when any Thing can be done for the Parties concerned in the Bills of 
Lt. Kelly’s; We are well convinced by the reasonable Charges of the 
Articles sent us that it is in your Power to ship Goods at as low a Rate 
as any House we before have had dealings with. - 

We also ree’d your’s of 8**, Feb’. in which you acknowledge our sev- 
eral Letters of Nov’. and Dect. inclosing sundry setts of Exch’ge &°. 
the other Parts of your kind Favour we have perused and thank you 
most sincerely for its contents, — 

Every Kind of Bussiness here is quite at a Stand, We should have 
made a remittance to you by this opp’y, but what Cash we had by us 
have employed in the purchase of a fine Brigantine of about 150 Tons 
& her Cargo; as the — Peace has put every Person here quite at a loss 
to know what to do or how to move, but you may depend as soon as we 
determined what Bussiness to fall into you will be immediately advised — 





112 Having captured the town of New York on Sept. 15, 1776, the British held it as their 
most important stronghold in America until Nov. 25, 1783. The best account of the British 
occupation is Barck, O. T., New York City during the War for Independence (1931). 
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A Vessel will sail from this in a few Days, when we hope to give you 
some Account of what is or can be done in this or any other Quarter 
of the Continent - 


We are respectfully your obliged humb (?) 
Servts M&H 


P.S. Have wrote M™ O’Hara for an affidavit from himself & Clark, 
setting forth the absolute Fact of the Schooner Nancy’s not sailing 
agreeable to his intention as mentioned in his Letter to us of Dec". last, 
(original we sent you) as soon as the affidavit comes to Hand it shall 
be forwarded, for the full satisfaction of the underwriters — 

To Mess. Champion & Dickason, Merchts London 


M*. Dani’l O’Hara, New York, April 13 1783. 

Dr, Sir 

I wrote you a few Days before I left St. Augustine and sent you 
the Papers &. by M*. Stark, via Savannah, agreeable to what I was re- 
quested by Capt. -. I this Day am writing by the packet to withdraw 
the Policy on the Schooner Nancy & Cargo agreeable to yours of the 
34 ult. Have wrote Mess". Champion & Dickason to cancel the same 
and pay the necessary expences attending this Bussiness, for which we 
shall make you D*. and give you the earliest advice in our Power of the 
whole expences attending this Matter. We have not hear’d a Word 
from M*. Greenhow respecting the money he promised paying us at S*. 
Augustine. If you should have sent any produce for our Account to S*. 
Augustine, our Attorney there will do every Thing needful and follow 
your Directions, we are sure agreeable to our request, given by our J. 
H. prior to his leaving St. Augustine, you’ll write M™. Robert Spence, 
fully concerning any Bussiness you may Wish to communicate to us, 
and as far as is in his Power he will comply. Should an opp’y offer for 
this Place beg you to write and be as particular and clear as possible. 
We beg you to send us a Letter and affidavit immediately also your 
Clerk’s (John’s) affidavit to it, setting forth the real Facts of the 
Schooner Nancy’s not proceeding on her voyage to St. Thomas’s as in- 
tended, agreeable to the Tenor [of] your Letter to us, to have the Mat- 
ter clear to the underwriters to prevent Disputes — 

We have purchased a most beautiful Brigantine which will carry be- 
tween Decks upwards of 200 Hoghds of Rum, consequently you may 
Judge what quantity of Rice or Tobacco she would be able to take in, 
if in Case you incline to have her sent to Charlestown, she will sail we 
expect in all next Week or the Week after, for St Augustine, where if you 
incline you may Charter her for such Port as you may Think proper, 
you paying such freight as is given by others. - We very much wish to 
accommodate you in making remittances early, as we are very clear it 
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will be greatly for your interest; —- Prior to your resolve of Freighting 
her (if you incline) beg you not to have the smallest possible objection 
in the Way of her being admitted to Enter and Clear at the Custom- 
House, paying the Customary Duties - We presume there will not now 
be any Difficulty on that Head since the Peace has taken Place and 
American Vessels are admitted to enter and clear at the Custom House 
in London, when our last advices left England, 8** Feb’, 4 or 5 Amer*.. 
Vessels had arrived in the Thames and had Am*.. colours flying. - We 
presume every Matter of 7'rade and Commerce will be settled and clear 
by the Time this reaches you. Our Friend M*. R. Spence, will conduct 
the whole Bussiness with you equally as tho’ we were present and en- 
deavour fully to comply with your Wish and intentions as far as the 
interest of the Concern will admit whatever may be your Wish, beg 
you to advise immediately. —- and should you Freight her, beg that no 
Delay may be occasioned by her Cargo’s not being ready at the Time 
she arrives; — But we leave every Thing to our Friend M* Robert Spence 
in conducting this Bussiness. — 
We are Sir your’s &€ 
M&H 
Mr D!. O’Hara 
Merch*. 
Charlestown, S. Carolina 


New York, April 14". 1783 

Mess™ Champion & Dickason 

Gentlemen, — Our Brigantine, Nancy Thomas Brooks, Master, a 
Strong, well Built new Vessel, well found in every respect, navigated 
with Ten Men, will sail in all next Week, for the River St John’s East 
Florida. We beg the favour of you to have insured for us as follows, 
viz. - At and from this Port on Brigantine, one Thousand Pounds 
Sterling for the River St John’s with Liberty to call at St. Augustine, 
and on Effects on board of her Five Hundred Pounds, Sterling to S*. 
Augustine; — as we apprehend no other than Sea risk, we presume the 
Premium of Insurance will be but trifling, as she will be provided with 
the necessary Papers to secure her from an Enemy by Capture (in Case 
any of their Cruisers not having heard of the Cessation of Hostilities 
which took Place with us y* 34. Instant, might fall in with her; How- 
ever for perfect security to ourselves we wish to Cover her against all 
Risks; — Our M* Robert Spence will keep you pointedly advised of her 
future Distination to whose Correspondence on this Bussiness we beg 
your particular attention and to advise us duly Thereanent — 


We are &e 


M&H 
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New York, 14 April 1783 


Mess"*, Champion & Dickason 
Gentlemen 
We have Inclosed you a Letter from ourselves and Mr’. 
Robt. Spence, Annent the Brigantine Nancy, and Property on Board 
of her, as this Gentleman is concerned with us in this adventure, We 
beg you to be pleased to Correspond with us and him on that Bussiness 
under the Firm of Mills & Hicks & Rob‘. Spence. 
We are &e 
Mills & H— 


New York, April 24. 1783 


Gentlemen, The aforegoing are Copies of our Letters to you of 14, 
Instant, our Brigantine Nancy is now ready for Sea and will sail the 
first Wind, we inclose you Bill of lading of sundries shipt by us, and 
beg you to make further Insurance on Goods on board her Five Hun- 
dred Pounds, Ster*, at and from this Port to St. Augustine; referring 
you to what we have already said on this Subject, We are, Gentlemen, 
you[r] most 

humble Servants 
Mess"*. Champion & Dickason M&H 
Merch* 
London 
New=York, April 234, 1783 
Gentlemen, 

In consequence of our not receiving such Timely remittance as we 
expected from Charlestown, and as we have made some Purchases, are 
necessitated to draw on you of this Date four sets of Exchange in favour 
of Mess", Heathcoat & Dale11% at 30 Days sight. Viz 

Two for £350..”..” .. .. Se 
Two for-150 ”..” 300 


Sterl’g £800 


which we beg you to Honor on our Account, We leave entirely to your 
Judgment whether to sell so much as will honor these Drafts from the 
3 p™ Cent. Consol. or if you purchased Navy Bills to dispose of them for 
that Purpose; as you will be better able to Judge what will be most 
for our Interest, we therefore submit this Bussiness of disposal, not 
doubting of your inclination to serve us. - 


113 Heathcote & Dall, warehovsemen, Bow-lane, London. The Universal British Directory 
(1797). 
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Inclosed we send our Power of Attorney, to enable you if necessary 
fully to Transact this or any other Bussiness for us, The Captain of 
the Brig who Conveys this is one of the Witnesses to the Power. - 

With much esteem, we are 
Gentl". your most obd*. Serv‘. 


M&H 
To Mess™ 
Champion & Dickason 
Merch* 
London. 
New York 24", April 1783 
Sir 


Our Brigantine Nancy being now ready for Sea, you will immedi- 
ately proceed on your intended Voyage to St. Augustine, from which 
Place you will be instructed by M*. Robert Spence, as to her further 
Destination. to whose advise you will pay the strictest attention. - We 


are your humble Servants 
(signed) Mills & Hicks 
and 
To Cap*. Thomas Robt. Spence 
on Board Brig Nancy NewYork Harbour 





NewYork, April 24*. 1783 

Mr". Robert Spence 

Dear Sir If on your arriving at St. Augustine, M™ Daniel O’Hara 
should have sent a Cargo of Rice or other Produce, consigned to us or 
our Attorney we have to beg your full and particular attention to his 
Wishes or so to Conduct as will appear to you if not pointedly Directed, 
most for his Interest; should you receive a Letter from M*. D. O’Hara, 
fully sufficient to justify your immediately proceeding with the Brigan- 
tine Nancy to Charlestown, without the smallest risque of seizure, we 
would advise to your proceeding to that Port without loss of Time. But 
should no advice arrive to justify clearly your going there with the 
Brig Nancy, very soon after your arrival at St. Augustine from the 
aforementioned Mt D O’Hara, we leave intirely to your Judgment the 
future Destination of the Brig. Nancy not Doubting of your proceeding 
on such Voyage as as will be most for the interest of the Concern, re- 
questing your very particular attention in keeping us fully informed of 
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your Doings and Intentions in every Matter, whatever, as far as the 
Concern is or may be any Way interested. — 
Wishing you Health, Prosperity and 
a speedy Passage we remain your 
To M* Robert Spence, 
Friends & very humble Serv®. 
Part Owner & SuperCargo 


M& H — 
Brigantine Nancy. 
New York, April 31%. 1783 
Gentlemen 
We inclose you a 2¢ power of Attorney for the purpose mention’d in 
our Letter to you of the 234 instant, this we send for fear the one we 
forwarded by a Brig, a few Days since should miscarry; this Power is 
witnessed by M* Foster, Surgeon of His Majestys Hospital, who oblig- 
ingly offers to Hand it you personally; — our Brigantine Nancy, went 
from Sandy Hook on the morning 27“. instant, and has had a very fair 
Wind ever since she sailed - 
We are, Gentlemen, your much obliged 
humble Servants. 
Mess Champion & Dickason Mills & Hicks 
Merchants 
London 
Sent by the Vigilant 


New York June 4* 1783 
Mess"*. Champion & Dickason 
Gentlemen 
We thank you for your several favours of the 15*® March & 24 April 
and observe their Contents, the Goods p* the Iris, Caldcleugh, arrived 
safe and proved in good order - 

We herewith send you two Receipts from Rev. M*. Housecall, for 
£25 — paid him in Cash; Bills of Exch. have been for some Time and 
are now here at 74% to 10 p*™ C*. discount; we have therefore debted your 
account £26.19, taking 742 p*. C*. discount and adding 1/6 postage, 
this we have not the smallest doubt will be considered as reasonable by 
your Friend, but if thot otherways, we leave it to you to give us such 
Credit as you think Proper. - 

We most sincerely thank you for your goodness in sending our ac- 
count Current, we have overlooked it and find every Thing exact and 
right. 

We have examined Mess™* R. and U. account and find we still are 
Due those Gentlemen upwards of 20 Pounds, which we shall remit them 
next opp’y — 
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Every Kind of Goods is now selling here for little more than the first 
Cost in England, the Consequence to many that out with large Quanti- 
ties at the War Premium, will be terrible - 144 Hope shortly to be able 
to make you a remittance to pay off the Balance of our last Account, at 
least, that you have now against Gentlemen, your obliged and obedient — 

Mé&H— 


NewYork, June 30%. 1784 - 
M* James Freeland, 


Sir/ Inclosed is a protested Bill of Exchange drawn by Cap* John 
Wormley, on W. Welch, Esq™. London, in our favour for Thirty five 
Pounds, Sterling We have to request your kind attention by seeing Cap* 
Wormley and requesting him to take up his Bill, paying the Customary 
Cost & Damages, which is 20 p*C*. every expence & damage included: — 
Should Wormley not have it in his power to pay you the Cash therefor 
immediately, beg you to receive either Tobacco or Grain in payment 
therefor at the lowest Market Price and either Ship it on our Account 
for Sale, where you may think most for our advantage, or put it into 
the Hands of M*. Eleaser Callender, Merch. at Fredricksburgh (Vir- 
ginia) to whom you may give such Directions as you may think most 
for our Interest — or should you not be able to get payment in Cash or 
Produce from Capt Wormley before you leave that State, you will be 
pleased to deliver it into the Hands of Cap* Callender and request him 
to do the needful for Sir, your most obedient Servants 

Mills & Hicks 
To M* James Freeland 
(Bound to Virginia) 
Present — 
New York, 26" July 1783 — 
Gentlemen,— 

Inclosed you have a Letter from M*. Spence, at S*. Augustine, re- 
questing further Insurance to be made on the Brig Nancy, to which 
we beg you will have the Goodness to attend. - 

One Chief Motive for purchasing this Vessel was to enable our Friend 
Mr’. O’Hara to make us a remittance in Produce from Charlestown, but 
and opp’y offering of chartering Part of a Vessel (the Brig Friends) 
before the Nancy could get round, he embraced it — This being the Case, 
and as a saving Price could not be obtained for her at St. Augustine, 
Mr". Spence has chartered her to Load with Tar, for your Port, where 
we wish you to sell her in preference to her going another Voyage, un- 
less a very advantagious one should offer, which we do not expect. All 
her accounts and every necessary Paper will be forwarded by M* Spence 
14 In 1788 a flood of British goods poured into America, so that prices fell and many 


merchants who had purchased during the war suffered heavy losses. McLaughlin, A. C., 
Confederation and Constitution (c. 1905), chap v. 
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our desire of selling the Nancy does not arise by any means from dis- 
like or defect, as she has proved good in every respect, but merely be- 
cause we are at a loss to determine what to do with her, or even where 
we shall ourselves go at the Evacuation of this Place. Some Part of 
Nova=Scotia we at present think the most likely, M™ Hicks having 
gone there some Weeks since to endeavour to procure some Place of 
Residence — 

We have received a Line from our Friend M*. Daniel O’Hara, of 
Charlestown, informing he had sent an order for Goods to your House, 
and wishing us to write in his Favour; — a Copy of his Letter to you 
of the 13%, June he inclosed to us, which we are happy in having an 
opp’y this Day to put into the Hands of your M". T. Dickason, jun. who 
is well acquainted with M". O’Hara and whose writing you on the Sub- 
ject renders it unnecessary for us to say what we should otherwise do 
with Pleasure, being fully convinced that you will even find him, as we 
have in the Course of several years Dealing, Punctual upright, fair & 
honourable. - We are with great Truth and respect, Gentlemen, y*. 
most obt, Serv 

M & Hicks 
To Mess"*, Champion & Dickason 
Merchts 
London. — 
NewYork, 1 Sept. 1783. 
Mess". Champion & Dickason 

Gentlemen, — 

The Partnership of Mills and Hicks, is by mutual Consent dis- 
solved, and our Intentions is shortly to embark for Nova—Scotia,!15 
(M*. Hicks for Annapolis Royal, Mills for Port Roseway) In prepar- 
ing for this New Country, we have had occasion for Cash, and have 
taken the Liberty to draw on you of this Date for One Thousand Eight 
Hundred Pounds, (Sterl’g) in favour of M*. Archibald Bowman, which 
Bill we beg you will honor, we have reason to think that before it will 
be presented you will receive a Remittance from Newfoundland of £490 
and that the Brig Friends Cargo from Charlestown will be disposed of, 
half the Proceeds of which with the before mentioned Sum we hope will 
will amount nearly to what we have now drawn for; but should we be 
disappointed in either or both these expected Remittances, you will thin 
have the goodness to sell what you heretofore purchased for us in the 
Funds, to answer the Bill having before furnished you with a power 
for that purpose. 

We have advice that a Quantity of Skins and Indigo was some Time 
since shipped at St. Augustine, on our Account, consigned to M* Wil- 


115 Nova Scotia had been a British province since Queen Anne’s War. It was the refuge 
of many American loyalists. See Van Tyne, C. H., Loyalists in the American Revolution 
(1902). 
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liam Stark, Bartho¥. Closs [Close], London; this Gentleman we beg 
you will be so kind as to call on for the Ballance that may remain in 
his Hands of this Consignment after paying an order we gave in favour 
of Mess". Inmans, for £108 Sterling. — 

We presume M*. Spence has notified you of the loss of our Brig 
Nancy, and doubt not of his having forwarded the protest and your re- 
covering of the Underwriters — 

Any Money of ours that may come into your Hands, we wish to be 
applied to paying the Bill in favour of M* Bowman, in preferrence to 
selling Stock, as it is our Wish, if you can conveniently so manage it 
for us, to have a little Money remain in the Funds. We hope you will 
kindly excuse our thus troubling you, and believe us to remain your 
much obliged and humble Servants 

Nath! Mills 
Signed — 
John Hicks. 


Granville, (near Annapolis Royal, 
August 20%, 1784,— 
Mess". Champion & Dickason 
Gentlemen 

We have been severally favour’d with your obliging Letters of the 
26% and 30%. April, your honouring our Bill for £1,800 in favour of 
Archibald Bowman, without disposing of our Stock, is a Strong and 
fresh Proof of your Goodness and attention to our Interest, of which 
we are truly sensible: — I1] success attending several of our joint Trans- 
actions, but the Conduct of the Underwriters on the Nancy, is a disap- 
pointment, we could not have expected — Our Letter ordering the In- 
surance we think was sufficiently clear £1000 was the sum we choose 
to Value her at, tho’ in fact we did at the Time think her worth more, 
and that Sum your favour of the 4* of June, 1783, expressly mentions 
to have been insured on Vessel — 

The Insurers now pretending to doubt the Value of her we shall make 
no remarks upon, but forward you such proofs as we think ample, hope 
will obviate all objections, and enable, you to adjust the Matter without 
further Delay or Trouble, should they however continue refractory, we 
desire you will immediately commence an Action against them, and 
pursue the Cause as far as it can be carried; this is our joint Wish and 
determination, being fully resolved not to be trifled with in a Matter 
so clear, and in which we are conscious of our own Rectitude. 

You mention that in your last but one you had wrote that nothing 
could be done with M*. Robinson, of the Victualling office, that Letter 
did not come to Hand, nor had we the pleasure of any of your favours 
from Sept’. to March; We are therefore at a loss to know what other 
Proofs than the Protest contains can be wanting, nor do we suppose it 
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will now be possible to obtain any, what has already been forwarded 
we should think sufficient* — be that as it may, we rest fully satis- 
fied that you will do every thing in your Power for the Interest of the 
Concerned. 

The Cargo, from the proceeds of which we expected a Remittance to 
be made you from Newfoundland, would not sell at that Place, and after 
trying Quebeck, the Vessel arrived at New York where she sold to great 
disadvantage; the loss however effected us not other than a disappoint- 
ment of a Remittance. 

We beg to refer you to J. Hick’s Letter from Boston to you of 8% 
June, we have nothing more at present to add than we are Gentlem". 
y™. very obt humble serv“ 


N. Mills 
(signd ) 
J. Hicks 
The Brig Nancy we paid for......................--.c---c-0--0-0+++ £702 =" 5 —” 
Her repairs and outfits cost us p*. Bills........................ 119— 13. 9 
Advance Wagers to Capt. & Seamen.............................. 33 — 1—” 


Provisions, Water & Cartage of Ditto sufficient for the 

Crew and 6 Passengers and other small expences, 

SUID seclneeitstnnintitnndettartiinsntilanitienentngenitiaiaiidiatncsittentian 40— ”—” 
Premium of Insurance charged us by Mess™* Cham- 

pion & Dickason, on £1,000 ordered on Vessel as p*. 

Chale Teattend Bi Ry, eciceeictctntncctinctennimtiamnes 31— 13 —” 
Our Commission attending to the Repairs and fitting 

out, which Cost us not only a Considerable Waste of 

Time, but a very great expence.................-......0---0--+--- 


We, Nathaniel Mills and John Hicks do severally depose, declare and 
affirm, that the above is a just and true Account of the Cost, Outfits 
and other Expences on the Brig Nancy, Thomas Brooks, Master, on 
which Vessel we ordered Insurance for £1,000, Sterl’g p*. our Letter 
to Mess'. Champion and Dickason, dated 14° April, 1783, bound on a 
Voyage from NewYork, to East—Florida, as p'. Particulars expressed 
in said Letter, a Copy of which we hereunto subjoin: and we hereby fur- 
ther aver and affirm, that at the Time of said Brig Nancy’s sailing on said 
Voyage, that not only in our own opinion but in the opinion of every 
Person we consulted and conversed with about the Value of said Brig 
Nancy, that she was undervalued at the then Price of of [sic] Vessels at 
£1,000 Sterling, and that if we had not had such Voyage intended are 
of opinion we could have sold her in New=York, for at least the before- 
mentioned Sum of £1,000; and we further declare that it was our mean- 
ing and Intention at the Time of Ordering said Insurance, to Value 
said Vessel at One Thousand Pounds, Sterling, and lastly We declare, 





*In the manuscript a line is drawn through the word “sufficient.” 
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That at the Time of ordering said Insurance we kept back nor secreted 
no Part of the True Situation of said Vessel neither as to herself, Cap- 
tain or Mariners and further the Deponents say not 

/Signed/ Nath! Mills 

John Hicks 
Sworn before me this 
24", Day of Aug’t. 1783 at 
Granville, County of Annapolis, 
Nova Scotia, of which there is 
a duplicate — Benja®. James 
Just. Peace 
/Copy/ -- - - 
Granville, near An*. . Roy Augt. 22-84 

Mr’. Daniel O’Hara, 

Sir, Mt Nath’ Mills being now at this Place affords us an opp’y of 
addressing you jointly, in doing which we must go far back, not having 
heard from you since leaving N. York, nor indeed for some Time before, 
N. M. at the Evacuation left a Line with Mess™. Berry & Rogers, to be 
forwarded, which hope you received; in their Hands he left Cap*. 
Bingham’s!!® Bond in your favour, with Directions to deliver it to 
your order. — We were fortunate in receiving £440, Ster’g from Pollock 
& Co’’. — altho’ a Sum short of what they were to have paid on your 
Account; as they shortly after gave up their Books to their Creditors. - 
From Champion & Dickason, we suppose you must have had an Account 
of Sales of the Half Cargo of Rice, the net proceeds of which passed 
to your Credit was £815 = 18 = 10 - Tis about a Year since we heard 
from Capt. Hollend, he then dispaired of getting any thing from Munro, 
without compulsory steps and in case of bringing on an Action, was 
apprehensive the Cost would fall on the Creditors. - We hear that Bing- 
ham is in N. York, and as his Bond will soon be due hope you will be 
able to get payment of him. —- We inclose you a Mem® of what Pay- 
ments have been received, and one [we] are very anxcious to bring all 
our late Company Bussiness to a final Close, your assistance will be 
wanted to accomplish it and be esteemed a particular favour, we know 
of no better channel than thro’ the Hands of Champion and Dickason. 
The mode however we do not pretend to direct, but hope it will be con- 
venient for you to finish the Bussiness soon. - What the withdrawall of 
Policy on the Schooner was we are not advised, when we have our Acc* 
Current from Mess". C & D, we shall be able to be more particular. —- We 
observe that you have charg’d us with the whole of J Robertson’s order 
on you. We expected our Friend M'. Hayes would have paid John what 
he received on our Account in Part of that order & that he / Robertson/ 





116 Possibly Charles Bingham, in 1782 a “captain lieutenant” of the Second American Reg- 
iment, listed in Sabine, op. cit., p. 161. 
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would have given us Credit for what he might have rec’d in Debts or for 
any other Monies he might get of ours, he J. Robertson, acknowledges 
to have sold some Frames; — J. H. left behind for £1-3.—4 this he should 
have given us Credit for. - It appears by this Sketch of Account, exclu- 
sive of C & D’s account and the Interest that may be due on the Bond, 
there is a ballance Due us of £1601-6-9 Sterl’g - 

From several heavy losses we have sustained must request your sea- 
sonable assistance by which you will greatly oblige your sincere Friends 
& h. Ser*. 

N.M. — 
J H.— 


We beg to hear from you, and if no opp’y offers direct for this Prov*. 
please to write us seperately, Via Boston, to the Care of M*. J. Hicks, 
Cornhill, or N York to the Care of Berry & Rogers who will carefully 
forward any Letters to us — If you can Ship us here, 20 or 30 Tierces 
Rice, at the lowest Market Price, we should be glad to receive them on 
Account either to Annapolis Royal or Port Roseway or even to Hali- 
fax, if to the latter you should ship us Rice address it on our acct to 
the Care of James Clark, Esqr!17 you to have the Property cover’d on 
our account. — 


117 Possibly James Clarke, “a petitioner for lands in Nova Scotia,” listed in ibid., p. 212. 
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F. M. Stumons, STATESMAN OF THE NEW SOUTH: MEMOIRS AND ADDRESSES. 
Compiled and edited by J. Fred Rippy. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1936. Pp. x, 535. $4.00.) 


Participant in North Carolina politics for half a century, 
dominant figure for over thirty years, ex-Senator F. M. Sim- 
mons offers an exceptionally promising subject for the biog- 
rapher. If the facts of his career were fully known, the political 
history of his State during the years of his dominance would be 
largely revealed, and much light would be thrown upon national 
politics. While this book is not a biography, it is a significant 
compilation of source material, basic to a life study. And hap- 
pily its editor promises to give us such a study. 

But not in the near future, for, as he says, “It will be neces- 
sary ... to examine not only the large bulk of correspondence 
which he has deposited in Duke University but the personal let- 
ters of many of his contemporaries, not only his record in Con- 
gress but that of his colleagues and opponents as well.” The 
Simmons papers are as yet far from complete, and search is 
being made for the missing ones. Unfortunately, the main gap 
in the collection is for the highly important years of the Wilson 
administrations. It is greatly to be hoped that some basement 
or attic on Capitol Hill or elsewhere will yield up the missing 
material. 

The greater part of the present volume is given over to Mr. 
Simmons’s speeches. There are seven campaign speeches, rang- 
ing in time from 1892 to 1928, and covering such diverse situa- 
tions as the “Red Shirt” campaign of 1898 and the Smith-Hoover 
contest of 1928. There are five speeches in the Senate on the 
tariff, from Payne-Aldrich to Smoot-Hawley and six on miscel- 
laneous subjects, including again the Brown Derby. 

To have collected this widely scattered material and to have 
presented it in convenient form is alone a service for which 
Professor Rippy and the Duke Press are to be congratulated ; but 
more important is the 67-page chronicle of Mr. Simmons’s 
memoirs, dictated by the ex-Senator and transcribed by the edi- 
tor. Beginning with memories of his childhood and youth in the 
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tragic years of the Civil War and Reconstruction and passing 
lightly over his college career at Trinity College, where he was 
the youngest in his class, these memoirs trace his rise from 
young attorney to political leader heading the state Democratic 
organization in the stormy ‘nineties, and thereafter to the posi- 
tion of dominant figure of that organization until his defeat in 
1930. While the senator naturally tells the story from his own 
point of view, his account, as far as it goes, seems to be essen- 
tially in accord with the known facts. He reveals rather little 
behind-the-scenes information. It is to be hoped that his papers 
and other documents to be examined by Professor Rippy will 
throw much more light on the inwardness of state and national 
politics during the years of the senator’s ascendancy. 

Mr. Simmons’s first reference to his position on political issues 
relates to the Farmers’ Alliance movement. In a spontaneous up- 
rising against pro-business government in State and Nation, the 
“embattled farmers” had drawn up a program of politico-eco- 
nomic reforms designed to redress the balance between business 
and agriculture. By 1890 they had come virtually to dominate 
the Democratic party in North Carolina and several other states. 
Candidates for office were called upon to indorse their program. 
Mr. Simmons, who had announced his candidacy for Congress- 
man, refused to give it his blessing. “Gentlemen,” he quotes him- 
self, “I am very sorry I cannot sign your pledge. Some of your 
demands are unconstitutional; others are unwise, even danger- 
ous” (p. 18). Thereafter “some attempted,” he says, “to class 
me with the conservatives, but I do not believe I can properly be 
so classed” (p. 47). Failing to receive the support of the dis- 
senting farmers, he withdrew from the race. 

The farmers, who had already obtained a large measure of 
control of the state government in 1888, came more fully into 
power in 1890; and the succeeding legislature achieved notable 
results in the regulation of railroads, taxation of corporations, 
and expansion of educational opportunities. But the major prob- 
lems with which the agrarians were concerned were national, and 
there seemed to be little hope of inducing either of the old parties 
nationally to favor their program. Hence by 1892 the more 
“radical” wing of the Farmers’ Alliance in North Carolina, as in 
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other states of the South and West, came to support the new 
People’s Party, later known as Populist. The more conservative 
element, along with the so-called Bourbons, remained in the Dem- 
ocratic fold. In the three-cornered race which followed, Mr. 
Simmons, as chairman of the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, was campaign manager for the first time; and he proved 
his superb ability in this field. The Democrats carried both state 
and national elections, but in the State they won only a plurality. 

The fact that the combined vote of Populists and Republicans 
amounted to a majority was very tempting to the politicians of 
both these parties in North Carolina as in other Southern states. 
But this was the only state in which a coalition was actually 
formed. An agreement was reached in 1894 whereby the pros- 
pective jobs were apportioned; both parties supported the same 
candidates but each retained its separate identity. The resulting 
coalition won most of the offices in 1894 and captured the state 
administration in 1896. This so-called Fusion regime produced 
a situation remindful of Reconstruction times. While some of 
the Fusionist leaders were thoroughly well intentioned, the group 
as a whole betrayed a worthy movement for the spoils of office. 

Meanwhile, with the advent of the Cleveland administration, 
Mr. Simmons had been appointed collector of internal revenue 
and had fittingly resigned his party leadership. With the return 
of the Republicans after 1896 he lost his position and was eligi- 
ble again as party leader. As manager of the anti-Fusionist 
movement of 1898 and the famous Aycock campaign of 1900, he 
won that position of supremacy in the party organization which 
he was to hold for many years thereafter. In his memoirs he 
tells at this point of his relations with political friends and foes. 
Perhaps due to the fact that heated controversies stand out more 
prominently in retrospect, he is much more explicit on these 
matters than on basic issues. 

His election as Congressman in 1898 and as Senator in 1900 
opened the way to his distinguished career in national councils. 
There, he reminds us, he favored the Platt Amendment; the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Bill; the freeing of the Philippines; the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
liberal expenditures for Federal buildings and internal improve- 
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ments in his State; reduction of the tariff—except upon occa- 
sions when such reduction would adversely affect industries in 
his own section; high taxes on war profits; and, always, prohibi- 
tion. He opposed the Panama Treaty of 1904 and Canadian 
Reciprocity. As to the Wilson war policies his memoirs are dis- 
appointingly silent. 

Was Mr. Simmons fundamentally more of a liberal or of a con- 
servative? Was he more pro-farmer and pro-worker or pro- 
business? How was his “machine” maintained? The time is not 
yet ripe to answer these questions. In 1908 he opposed Will 
Kitchin, liberal agrarian, as candidate for governor; favored 
Locke Craig, regarded as the candidate of business interests and 
the “machine”; and also opposed the Bryan forces in his party 
(pp. 47-48). He labeled both Will and Claude Kitchin as “radi- 
cal.”” On the other hand, there were matters of personality and 
party organization involved which are not yet fully known. 

Mr. Simmons himself is not afraid of the verdict of history. 
“T may have erred at times,” he says, “but my intentions have 
been honorable; and I believe that on the whole my policies have 
been sound and constructive. I have little to regret and nothing 
to conceal. I resign myself without qualms to the tribunal of 
history. Doctor [Rippy], I wish you to examine my record thor- 
oughly and feel free to write the truth. You may wait until I 
have passed if you desire” (p. 69). 

ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA, 
GREENSBORO. 


THe CoMMERCE or NortH CAROLINA, 1763-1789. By Charles Christopher Crit- 
tenden. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. x, 196. $2.50.) 
Originally written as a doctor’s thesis under the supervision 

of Professor Charles M. Andrews of Yale, this work approxi- 

mates in many ways the model doctor’s thesis. The field is lim- 

ited enough to enable an exhaustive study; the material is 

important enough to warrant the time consumed; and the re- 
sults provide a real contribution to American economic history. 
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Furthermore, the material is clearly presented and the fact that F 
it is compressed in a book of modest proportions is a great boon ‘ 
to the student. : 

It should be emphatically pointed out that the range of this ; 


study is not as limited as might appear from its title. Commerce 
_-in the colonial period undoubtedly occupied a more important Me 

place in the economic life than today. Likewise the ramifications 4 
of a thorough study of commerce lead into a discussion of geog- 
raphy, imperial policy, provincial trade regulations, monetary 
problems, products of the farm and forest, and political influ- 
ences. In other words, the student obtains a more comprehensive 
picture of the economic life of North Carolina at the end of the 
colonial period than he might expect from a study of commerce 
alone. It is the sort of research that gets down to the funda- 
mentals of history. 

Certain misconceptions regarding North Carolina’s economic 
life have been rectified in this study and certain ideas have been 
clarified. Whatever may have been the situation in the earlier 
colonial period, the northeastern section of North Carolina by 
1763 was more than an economic outpost of Virginia and her 
southeastern area was not a miniature South Carolina. By 1763 
the colony had a wel! developed trade in her own right with her 
own seaport towns and her own merchants; the major portion 
of her trade was no longer drained off through Virginia and ; 
South Carolina. In the exportation of certain commodities she a 
obtained a real preéminence and some of these were not the ones " 
for which she is usually given credit. 

Of real significance is the author’s contribution to the study 
of the effect of mercantilist trade regulations upon the com- 
merce of North Carolina. His conclusion that “these regulations 
were not harmful to the colony” and that “it is probable, indeed, 
that she found the much-condemned British mercantiiist system 
more advantageous than did any other continental colony”’ marks 
one more step in the clarification of this problem and in a more 
realistic consideration both of colonial trade and the economic 
background of the American Revolution. 

Even more important, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the 
contribution which the author makes to an understanding of the 
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so-called “critical period.”’ North Carolina, it appears, recovered 
her prosperity quickly so that her trade in the years following 
the Revolution reached larger proportions than ever before. Even 
specie in the early years was plentiful. In the end this prosper- 
ity was somewhat undermined by undue currency inflation and 
when the question of adoption of the Federal Constitution finally 
arose the sectional, economic, and class divisions followed some- 
what the same patterns as in the other states. However, Dr. 
Crittenden’s last chapter with its excellent picture of economic 
conditions in one state after the Revolution makes it evident that 
a reconsideration of the “critical period” is necessary. 

For many decades those American historians who devoted 
their talents to their own country largely limited their work to 
the colonial period. Despite the vast amount of research done 
on this period, however, it is quite evident that intelligent ex- 
ploitation can still bring to light much new material—material 
which may revise in an important way many earlier beliefs. 
This is the sort of thing that Dr. Crittenden has done. His work 
is not only an important contribution to the history of North 
Carolina, but a real aid in developing a more complete picture 
of America in the last third of the eighteenth century. 


Smiru CoLLece, HAROLD U. FAULKNER. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


WASHINGTON AND THE West. By C. H. Ambler. (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 270. $4.00.) 

This brief volume, inspired perhaps by the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Celebration, is an interesting and satisfactory 
treatment of the subject suggested by the title. It is based large- 
ly on the already exploited papers and correspondence of Wash- 
ington and contains frequent citations to the biographies by 
Ford, Hughes, and Fitzpatrick. It is not likely, therefore, to 
contain much that is new, but a study devoted to this phase of 
Washington’s activities is very much worthwhile. There is an 
introductory chapter and then follow ten chapters, each one al- 
most a unit in itself. 

Washington’s work as a surveyor is described. His adven- 
tures as the messenger of Governor Dinwiddie to warn the 
French in the Ohio Valley are recounted. The incident which 
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resulted in the partial massacre of a French force under Mon- 
sieur de Jumonville by a larger force under Washington at 
Laurel Mountain, May 28, 1754, is discussed in detail. Despite 
the author’s obvious attempt not to do his hero an injustice the 
reader is left with an uncomfortable feeling that frontier war- 
fare, even when conducted by the future Father of his country, 
left much to be desired from the humanitarian standpoint. In 
the construction and defense of Fort Necessity it was “obvious 
that Washington was already demonstrating those qualities of 
courage and leadership indicative of his future greatness.” 


It is interesting to compare Professor Ambler’s treatment of 
the part Washington played in Braddock’s ill-fated attempt on 
Fort Duquesne with that suggested by Dr. Stanley Pargellis in 
a recent issue of The American Historical Review [“Braddock’s 
Defeat,” The American Historical Review, XLI (January, 1936), 
253-269]. The former says that “by sheer force of character 
and ability Washington became a determining force in this his- 
toric expedition,” and that except for a serious illness which in- 
capacitated him for several days, “his experience and driving 
power might have saved the day.” In the latter account, based 
in part on recently discovered materials in Windsor Castle, 
Washington, at this time in his twenty-fourth year, is pictured 
as a staff officer who probably felt himself to be somewhat of an 
outsider. One does not gather from Dr. Pargellis’ article that 
this “ ‘Virginia planter, simple and young,’ as one of them [the 
British Officers] described him,” was the directing genius of the 
expedition. 

After this disaster the difficult task of defending the Virginia 
frontier from marauding Indians fell to Washington. He some- 
what reluctantly led Virginia troops in General Forbes’s cam- 
paign against Fort Duquesne in 1758. It seems that his re- 
luctance was occasioned, to some extent at least, by his com- 
mander’s insistence on constructing a road that would favor 
Pennsylvania land speculators over those of Virginia. He fore- 
told dire calamities which did not eventuate. The fort was aban- 
doned and burned before the British arrived. 


In the period between 1760 and 1775 Washington lived at 
Mount Vernon, managed his plantation, sat in the provincial as- 
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sembly, and interested himself particularly in western lands. He 
eventually acquired 58,000 acres west of the Alleghenies and was 
naturally interested in seeing this land settled. In this activity 
he “was to all intents and purposes a modern real estate pro- 
moter, promising everything to everybody.” 

Though he did not participate in military events in the West 
during the Revolution, his interest in this area continued. In the 
Confederation period he made a trip to the Ohio region and was 
very much interested in a project for a waterway connecting 
Virginia streams with the Ohio system. Such a line of commu- 
nication, he thought, would bind the transallegheny region to the 
older and more thickly populated eastern seaboard. During his 
presidency, of course, he was much concerned with the various 
problems of the West and with the Whiskey Rebellion. 


The book is easy to read though one occasionally finds long 
rambling sentences which lack unity of content. (See first sen- 
tence in second paragraph on p. 50.) This reviewer entertains a 
high opinion of the character and ability of Washington, but he 
feels that the rather frequent laudatory references to him are not 
necessary. The following are examples: after Braddock’s de- 
feat, “A leader in action, Washington was a hero in retreat”; 
again, “In the history of the world rarely has any person so 
young received such universal recognition”; and, in 1756 “he 
was then probably the most graceful rider in America.” At 
least seven such references occur between pages 73 and 116. 
These, however, are minor criticisms which do not mar the use- 
ful character of the study; indeed, they might be said to reveal 
the idiosyncracies of the reviewer rather than defects in the 
work. 

The study is fully documented. It has an extensive though un- 
critical bibliography, helpful maps, an appendix containing con- 
temporary accounts of the battles of Fort Necessity and the 


Monongahela, and an attractive binding. 
CECIL JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, 
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James LOoNGSTREET, Lee’s Wak Horse. By H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad. 
a" Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 399. 
The remarkable popularity of such lengthy books as Dr. 

Douglas Freeman’s four-volume R. E. Lee and Margaret 
Mitchell’s 1,037-page Gone With the Wind proves that the Civil 
War still retains the interest of the American public. To mil- 
lions of our citizens it is the last war containing a strong element 
of romance with which they have close associations. Works deal- 
ing with the technical aspects of the conflict alone are losing 
somewhat in popularity but attention is still readily drawn to 
those authors who can present the old themes in a new and ar- 
resting fashion. 

Dr. H. J. Eckenrode is the historian of the Virginia Commis- 
sion on Conservation and Development. He has a secure posi- 
tion in the historical profession because of his biographies of 
Jefferson Davis and Rutherford B. Hayes and other volumes, 
and also deserves credit for the excellent system of historical 
markers erected by the state of Virginia. In this connection he 
has done minute research not only in the libraries but also on 
the actual sites of the Civil War battlefields in the Old Dominion. 
Bryan Conrad has for many years been Dr. Eckenrode’s chief 
assistant in his state historical work. He was previously an 
officer in the United States Army. 

Eckenrode and Conrad are thus well qualified for their task 
of analyzing the controversial career of the Confederate general 
whom Lee called his “old war horse.” In their preface they state 
that they will endeavor “to solve the great problem of the War 
of Secession, which is the relation between Lee and his corps 
commander, James Longstreet. The South’s chance of winning 
the war rested mainly with Lee, or, rather, with the Lee-Jack- 
son combination. . . . But the combination was, in reality, Lee- 
Jackson-Longstreet.” Since the Confederacy was faced with 
several outstanding civil and military problems, objection may 
be raised to the statement that the relation between Lee and 
Longstreet was “the great problem” of the Confederacy. But 
it is undoubtedly true that a knowledge of this problem is im- 
portant to an understanding of the causes of the ultimate failure 
of the Army of Northern Virginia. Eckenrode and Conrad 
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show that “Old Pete” Longstreet was none the less tardy at 
Gettysburg because of having turned Republican after the war. 
Although the authors are free to admit his failings in most cases, 
they feel that he was given too much blame for the results of this 
battle. They shift more of the responsibility here to Lee than 
do many critics. In this point of view they are not in entire 
agreement with Dr. Douglas Freeman. 


James Longstreet was born in South Carolina in 1821. Some 
of his ancestors were New Jersey Dutch and it was perhaps 
from them that he inherited his stolid and serious nature, more 
realistic than that of the typical Southerner of his age. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he was only a major in the pay- 
master’s corps of the United States Army, but Jefferson Davis 
appointed him a brigadier general. This was due partly to the 
fact that regular army training was then at a premium but also 
perhaps to the confidence inspired by his “solidity, his bigness,” 
and “his calm self-assurance.” Longstreet was able to impress 
his ideas upon less dogmatic personalities and only too often 
this resulted in setbacks for the Confederate arms. He “upset” 
Johnston’s excellent plan of battle at Seven Pines, he handi- 
capped Lee and Jackson at Second Manassas, he prevented Lee 
from attempting to defend the passes of South Mountain and 
thereby precipitated the unhappy battle of Antietam. After 
the death of Jackson he even attempted at times the réle of Lee’s 
mentor. Full of his own importance, he did not hesitate to offer 
his military plans to Lee and when they were rejected sometimes 
codperated half-heartedly with the Confederate commander. For 
a while he seems even to have considered himself a greater gen- 
eral than Lee. Yet in his Suffolk and Knoxville campaigns he 
failed to show the enterprise needed for a successful independent 
commander. 

It was Longstreet’s work as a combat officer that won him de- 
served fame and caused Lee to make him one of his corps com- 
manders. As the general of a fighting corps, he was highly 
proficient. Once persuade the cool, tenacious “Old Pete” to en- 
gage in battle and he is there fit to lead even the Southern vet- 
erans of early 1863 —“the finest infantry on earth.” Few if 
any American generals have handled their commands with great- 
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er tactical skill than did Longstreet during the critical period 
at Chickamauga. Yet few generals have been freer with criti- 
cism of their commander than he was of the inept Bragg. 

The worst aspersion against Longstreet is that he was tardy 
on the second day at Gettysburg. He did not approve Lee’s 
plan of attack and, if he did not “deliberately delay” the move- 
ment of the First Corps, at least he was too slow to storm Ceme- 
tery Ridge before it was adequately protected. In this connec- 
tion an able critic, Major Matthew F. Steele, has written “. . . it 
illustrates the vast importance of dispatch — of promptness in 
the movement of troops. One can almost show that every de- 
feat of the Civil War happened because somebody was slow; 
somebody stopped to rest, or lost his way, or marched too slowly 
to get out of the road, or waited for somebody to join, or waited to 
get his orders.” Eckenrode and Conrad, however, feel that Lee 
would probably have failed to carry the Union left even if Long- 
street had attacked promptly. Their argument will not be en- 
tirely convincing to many critics. They feel that a strong at- 
tack, promptly executed, on the Union left, would have been well 
worth the risk. The assault on the Union center the next day 
was futile, and we can well appreciate Longstreet’s reluctance to 
send so many brave men to their death. 


The authors have done their work carefully and only a few 
errors are to be noted. In connection with the third day’s fight 
at Gettysburg they state that Pickett’s Division, the spearhead 
of the Confederate assault, was supported by Trimble’s Division. 
Strictly speaking, this is an error, for Trimble’s Division (for- 
merly Pender’s) supported Pettigrew’s Division which charged 
to the left of Pickett. They also declare that Trimble’s Division 
has not generally received the credit due it for its “equal gal- 
lantry” (as compared with Pickett’s Division). Many critics 
would dissent from this statement. To do so, however, is to re- 
vive an old argument which had best lie buried. Of the stand 
of the Confederates at Antietam the authors state that “it ranks 
with Thermopylae.” Again, of the battle of Chickamauga they 
write “on no other field of the Civil War, by the troops on either 
side, was such desperate gallantry shown as by the Southerners 
at Chickamauga”; and of Gregg’s Texas Brigade, the remnant 
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of Hood’s, that they were “the finest body of troops America has 


ever seen.” Even though all these assertions may be correct, 
there is a danger in such categorical statements. 


The authors have based their study upon the official records 
and supplementary works and upon a careful field study. We 
can appreciate their desire to avoid annoying the reader by 
lengthy footnotes. It would have been well, however, if a 
bibliography had been appended. 


Eckenrode and Conrad are to be commended for the realistic 
treatment of their subject. Not even Confederate generals (with 
a few exceptions) were models of piety, and they did their share 
of drinking and swearing. “Old Pete” did not attend church 
often during his fighting days and was not loathe to drink from 
a flask left by a Yankee general. “It had about two refreshing 
inches left in it. Though not left with compliments, it was ac- 
cepted.” But like many other warriors Longstreet became more 
religious in his later years. He wrote as follows about several 
of Lee’s early campaigns: 

Providence helps those who can avail themselves of His tender care, 
but permits those who will to turn from him to their own arrogance. 
That His gracious hand was with the Confederates in their struggles 
on the Chickahominy, and even through the errors of the Bull Run cam- 
paign, cannot be questioned. When, however, in self-confidence, they 
lost sight of His helping hand, and in contempt of the enemy dispersed 
the army, they were given up to the reward of vainglory. 

ROBERT D. MEADE. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


LIBRARIES OF THE SouTH: A ReEporT ON DEVELOPMENTS, 1930-1935. By Tommie 
44 Barker. (Chicago: American Library Association. 1936. Pp. vii, 
By the appointment of a regional field agent for the South in 

1930 the American Library Association began an experiment in 

library development of which Libraries in the South is the writ- 

ten reccrd. The intention of the Association in making the ap- 
pointment was to make available within the South the advisory 
services of an experienced librarian who was familiar with the 
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region and who could effectively direct the different activities 
embraced within a well-defined, rapidly-evolving library pro- 
gram. 

The stage for the experiment was admirably set as a result 
of the thinking and planning of Southern librarians during the 
decade 1920-30, in which the Southeastern and Southwestern 
Library Associations had been organized and the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools had carefully re- 
vised or provided entirely new standards for high schools, 
colleges, and institutions engaged in giving instruction in library 
science within its membership. Through these three agencies, as 
well as through several national educational foundations, the 
library conditions prevailing in the South had been carefully 
studied and the time seemed particularly appropriate for a con- 
certed drive for the extension and improvement of library serv- 
ice in the area. 

To lead this concerted drive Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
Librarian of the Carnegie Library School of Atlanta, was chosen 
as director of the office and Atlanta was chosen as the seat of 
her office. The American Library Association, through a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, sponsored the program for five 
years, and during the period worked in close coédperation with 
the Policy Committees of the two regional library associations of 
the area, with state library associations and agencies, and with 
individual librarians in the region. Close codperation was also 
maintained with the Rosenwald Fund in carrying out its experi- 
ment in the development of eleven county libraries in the South, 
with the General Education Board, which somewhat earlier had 
begun the assistance of state departments of education by the 
provision in such offices of supervisors of school libraries, and 
with both the Carnegie Corporation and the General Education 
Board which, during the decade 1925-35 assisted in the estab- 
lishment and support of library schools at Hampton Institute, 
the College of William and Mary, the University of North Caro- 
lina, George Peabody College, and Louisiana State University. 

Libraries in the South is a vivid portrayal of the various 
library activities which were carried on from 1930 through 1935. 
A text of 102 pages, illustrated with a variety of photographs, 
maps, and charts, is devoted to such major topics as “Back- 
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ground” — library and regional, “Libraries and Public Opinion,” 
“State Library Extension Agencies,” “Library Legislation,” 
“State Library Planning,” “School Library Service,” “Library 
Service to Negroes,” “Professional Education for Librarian- 
ship,” “College and University Libraries,” “Libraries and Fed- 
eral Projects,” and “Aid from Foundations.” To this record of 
activity and achievement is added a series of appendixes of 104 
pages which brings into one convenient collection the various 
reports, plans, standards, and other documents which constitute 
the foundation and platform of Southern library development. 


From the study certain facts concerning the library develop- 
ment of the South stand out. Among these are: (1) 22,000,000 
people, or 66 per cent of the total population of the South, live 
in areas which are not served by public libraries; (2) of these 
22,000,000 people, 89 per cent (approximately 19,500,000) live 
in rural areas; (3) the per capita expenditure for public libra- 
ries in 1934 was eight cents; (4) five states were without active 
state library extension agencies; (5) seven state departments of 
education had not provided supervisors to direct the upbuilding 
and use of school library materials; (6) no one of the thirty-four 
libraries of the Nation containing more than 500,000 volumes 
was located in the South, and (7) library service to Negroes 
(except in a few cities and the counties in which the Rosenwald 
demonstrations had been developed) was very poor and less well 
supported than that for whites. 


The value of the report is at once apparent from the foregoing 
statement. It not only records in careful detail the results of 
various activities for the five-year period and contains copies of 
the documents which in a very true sense made up the constitu- 
tion of Southern library development, but it presents a series of 
plans and recommendations for future library development in 
the region. These recommendations are based on careful study 
of the region, and if carried into effect will contribute greatly 
to its recreational, educational, and cultural advancement. The 
report is also valuable in that it places the library in its proper 
setting among the many admirable studies of the South which 
have appeared in recent years, and it will prove of great assist- 
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ance to all librarians interested in the coérdination and develop- 
ment of libraries in other sections. 
Louis R. WILSON. 


GRADUATE LiprRaRyY SCHOOL, 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Curcaco, ILL. 


Tue Story or Tue Crraper. By Colonel O. J. Bond. (Richmond: Garrett and 

Massie. 1936. Pp. ix, 242. $3.00.) 

Successively as cadet, instructor, assistant professor, profes- 
sor, superintendent, president, and dean, Colonel Bond was 
connected with the Military College of South Carolina for over 
fifty years. At the time of his death, in 1933, he left completed 
a manuscript which had occupied much of his interest and at- 
tention during the closing years of his long connection with the 
institution, and which is now published by his widow. According 
to a brief prefatory note, which appears to have been written 
by the author before his death, the volume “makes no pretention 
of presenting to the public a history of The Citadel,” but at- 
tempts “only to tell the story of The Citadel in an informal way.” 


The book is divided into two sections. The first, covering the 
period from 1822 to 1882, records the events that led to the estab- 
lishment of The Citadel in 1842, the early years of its existence, 
the part played by its cadets and graduates in the Civil War, its 
seizure by the United States authorities, and its ultimate recov- 
ery by the state of South Carolina. Since these events are already 
adequately described in a History of the South Carolina Military 
Academy, published by Colonel John P. Thomas in 1893, Colonel 
Bond has been able to add little information on this period that 
is original or important. The second section of the volume, deal- 
ing with the fifty years that followed the reopening of the insti- 
tution in 1882, is much superior to the first, for the events re- 
corded here occurred during Colonel Bond’s lifetime and very 
largely under his personal observation. Consequently, this sec- 
tion is pleasantly, although somewhat naively, reminiscent and 
in many instances delightfully anecdotal. 

The author is completely en rapport with his subject, and as 
a result is almost entirely uncritical in his writing. His style 
is usually eulogistic and sometimes even didactical. He never 
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questions, or adequately analyzes, the value of the educational 
philosophy upon which military training is based; by comparison 
with other institutions, The Citadel is always a “peculiar insti- 
tution” and not to be judged by standards which national ac- 
crediting agencies have seen fit to establish. At times this lauda- 
tory tendency leads the author into odious comparisons, as when 
the elective system — which The Citadel adapted at a very late 
date — is characterized as “some versatile universities” offering 
“equine and asinine courses” (p. 206) ; and into somewhat ridic- 
ulous anti-climaxes, as when the arrangement of dormitory fur- 
niture at The Citadel is shown to discourage the presence of bed- 
bugs (p. 108). 

Because of the author’s almost mystical preoccupation with 
the importance in the history of The Citadel of years ending in 
the numeral two, the narrative is mechanically and illogically 
divided into chapters covering ten-year periods. The value of 
this procedure is questionable to say the least. The first two 
chapters, covering the period between 1822, when the establish- 
ment of the institution was first suggested, and 1842, when it 
was actually established, might well have been condensed into an 
introductory summary; and the two chapters dealing with the 
period from 1862 to 1882, during practically all of which The 
Citadel was abandoned as an educational institution, might like- 
wise have been reduced to shorter dimensions. The narrative is 
also burdened with a great deal of extraneous and irrelevant in- 
formation; sidelights on the invention of the cotton gin, philoso- 
phizings upon the destruction of plantation slavery, excursions 
into the field of astronomy, and long quotations from commence- 
ment and alumni orations consume space that might better have 
been devoted to matters more germane to the subject under dis- 
cussion. The author’s occasional ventures into the field of Amer- 
ican history are unfortunate, as his lack of detailed information 
on this subject is rather obvious. 


Colonel Bond’s talents as a raconteur are amply demonstrated 
in his treatment of those events and personalities with which he 
was intimately associated. It is to be regretted, therefore, that 
he has not left to the public a volume of reminiscences covering 
only the period during which he was connected with The Citadel ; 
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for he was a distinguished gentleman, an accomplished mathema- 
tician and astronomer, and a teacher of long and successful ex- 
perience. But he was not an educational historian. 

The volume is well bound, attractively illustrated, and free 
from mechanical errors. There is an appendix, containing lists 
of the chairmen of the board of visitors, superintendents of The 
Citadel, officers of the association of graduates, professors of 
military science and tactics, and commencement speakers. Un- 
fortunately, there is no list of faculty members except for the 
two years, 1882 and 1932. The index is fairly comprehensive. 


JAMES W. PATTON. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE, 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina was held in Raleigh, 
Thursday and Friday, December 3-4, 1936. On Thursday eve- 
ning at the Woman’s Club, after the invocation by the Reverend 
John A. Wright of Raleigh, William T. Polk of Warrenton, pres- 
ident of the Association, delivered the presidential address, 
“North Carolina Prophets and the Twentieth Century”; and 
Dr. Alex M. Arnett of the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina spoke on “Claude Kitchin and the Patrioteers.” 
A reception to members and guests of the Association, the North 
Carolina State Art Society, and the North Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society followed. At the Friday morning meeting at the 
Woman’s Club Mr. Dan Lacy of Raleigh read a paper, “The 
Historical Records Survey in North Carolina’; Miss Ruth 
Ketring of Durham read a paper, “Charles Osborn, Quaker 
Abolitionist”; and Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill 
gave a review of “North Carolina Books and Authors of the 
Year.” The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
William T. Laprade, Durham, president; Hubert M. Poteat, 
Wake Forest, first vice-president; Miss Nell Battle Lewis, Ra- 
leigh, second vice-president ; George W. McCoy, Asheville, third 
vice president; C. C. Crittenden, Raleigh, secretary. The final 
session of the Association was held in the Hugh Morson High 
School Auditorium on Friday evening. Dr. Albert Ray New- 
some of Chapel Hill announced the Mayflower Cup award for 
1936 and presented a replica to the winner, Dr. Mitchell B. 
Garrett of Chapel Hill, whose book, The Estates General of 1789, 
was adjudged the best original work by a resident North Caro- 
linian during the year ending August 31. The Board of Award 
consisted of the president of the Association, the heads of the 
departments of history and social science at Wake Forest Col- 
lege, and the head of the English department and the dean of 
administration of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. Following the presentation exer- 
cises Mr. R. L. McMillan of Raleigh introduced Dr. Gerald W. 
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Johnson of Baltimore, whose address, “Proposals for a History 
of the Future,” brought the meeting to a close. 


The twenty-fifth annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
Lore Society was held at the Woman’s Club in Raleigh, Friday 
afternoon, December 6. Dr. D. T. Smithwick of Louisburg de- 
livered the presidential address, and papers were presented as 
follows: “Some North Carolina Folk-Tales,” by W. Amos 
Abrams of Boone; “The Philosophy of the Ghost Story,” by Miss 
Nell Battle Lewis of Raleigh; “Folk-Remedies,” by George P. 
Wilson of Raleigh. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Dr. George P. Wilson, president; Nell Battle Lewis, first vice- 
president; W. A. Graham, second vice-president; Dr. W. Amos 
Abrams, third vice-president; and Dr. Frank C. Brown of Duke 
University, secretary and treasurer. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual session 
at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 8-9. On the evening of December 8 Mrs. Katherine 
Pendleton Arrington of Warrenton delivered the presidential 
address ; Robert Macbeth spoke on “American Art”; and Francis 
Luis Mora gave a demonstration, “Crayon Conversation.” The 
Society opened its public exhibition of American art of the pres- 
ent and recent past. A business meeting was held on the morn- 
ing of December 9. 


The North Carolina Archeological Society held its fourth an- 
nual session in Chapel Hill, October 3-4. Rev. Douglas L. Rights 
of Winston-Salem was elected president for the ensuing year. 


The annual meeting of the Wachovia Historical Society was 
held at Salem on October 20. Mrs. Julius D. Neely read a paper, 
“General Joseph Winston,” and Miss Adelaide L. Fries made an 
informal address, “The Letters of Elizabeth Sterchi, School 
Teacher in Atlanta, 1867-1870.” 


Attending the Southern Historical Association in Nashville, 
November 19-21, were the following from North Carolina: 
Fletcher M. Green, H. K. Beale, and W. T. Couch (director of 
the University Press) from the University of North Carolina at 
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Chapel Hill; W. K. Boyd, R. H. Shryock, and R. H. Woody from 
Duke University; D. A. Lockmiller from State College; D. J. 
Whitener from Appalachian State Teachers’ College; and C. C. 
Crittenden and Miss Mattie Erma Edwards from the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. Dr. Boyd was chairman at a 
luncheon conference on materials for research; Mr. Couch read 
a paper on “The Agrarian Romance”; and Dr. Crittenden and 
Miss Edwards attended a conference of state directors and as- 
sistant state directors of the Survey of Federal Archives. Dr. 
Woody was chairman of the committee on program. Dr. Green 
was reélected secretary-treasurer of the Association. 


The North Carolina Division, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, held their annual convention in Durham, October 13- 
15. After the final session the delegates went to Raleigh, where 
the House of Memory, in Oakwood Cemetery, erected to North 
Carolinians who have fought for their country and state on land 
and sea, was dedicated. At this latter ceremony Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University of North Carolina, delivered 
the principal address. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Charlotte at a special ser- 
vice on Sunday, November 22, dedicated five small brass mark- 
ers in memory of distinguished members of past years. Among 
these members were Mrs. Thomas J. Jackson, General D. H. 
Hill, and Governor Zebulon B. Vance. 


On Sunday, November 29, a celebration was held at Grove 
Presbyterian Church in Kenansville, Duplin County, marking 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the first Presbyterian settle- 
ment in this region. 


Dr. Albert Ray Newsome, head of the Department of His- 
tory of the University of North Carolina, is the author of “The 
Status of Archival Administration in the American States,” 
National Association of State Libraries, Proceedings and Papers, 
1935-36 (the paper which he read before the American Library 
Association in Richmond, May 13, 1936). He was appointed last 
fall by President Graham as chairman of the Social Science Divi- 
sion in the University College of Arts and Sciences. 
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Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Carolina 
addressed a district teachers’ meeting at Fayetteville, October 


30. 


Dr. Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina 
delivered a series of lectures, “The Dark Age of Medicine and 
Science,” before the Institute of the History of Medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, December 1-4. 


Dr. Hugh T. Lefler of the University of North Carolina spoke 
before a district teachers’ meeting in Fayetteville, November 14. 


Dr. H. K. Beale of the University of North Carolina is the 
author of a volume, Are American Teachers Free?, recently pub- 
lished by Scribners, and of an article, “The Truth Shall Make 
You Free,” The Independent Woman, November, 1936. On Oc- 
tober 30 he delivered two addresses to a district teachers’ meet- 
ing in Raleigh on the subjects, “Conditions in Europe,” and 
“Teacher Organization”; and on December 4 an address to the 
New York Teachers’ Union. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina is the 
author of Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England, 
a special supplement to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, in London, published by Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Robert D. Meade, former instructor in social science at the 
University of North Carolina, went late in September to Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va., where he is now an as- 
sociate professor of history. 


Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick, head of the Department of History 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed special consultant to the Research Division of 
the Social and Economic Section of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and in this connection goes to Knoxville for conferences 
about every six weeks. He continues to carry his regular courses 


in the Woman’s College. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of the Department of History and 
Political Science of the North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
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ture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina has 
been promoted from the rank of instructor to that of assistant 
professor. For publication at an early date Dr. Lockmiller is 
revising his doctoral dissertation written at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, The Second United States Inter- 
vention in Cuba, 1906-1909. His article, “Agriculture in Cuba 
during the Second United States Intervention, 1906-1909,” has 
been accepted for publication by Agricultural History; and an- 
other article, “The Legal Basis of United States Intervention in 
Cuba in 1906,” has been accepted for publication by Revista 
bimestre cubana, an historical journal of Havana. 


Books received include: A Check List of American Eighteenth 
Century Newspapers in the Library of Congress (originally 
compiled by John Vann Ness Ingram. New edition, revised and 
enlarged under the direction of Henry S. Parsons, Chief of the 
Periodical Division. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1936) ; A Checklist of United States Newspapers in the General 
Library [Duke University], Part IV: North Carolina (Durham: 
Duke University Press. 1936); Wholesale Prices in Phila- 
delphia, 1784-1861, by Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and 
Miriam Hussey (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1936); Economic History of a Factory Town, by Vera 
Shlakman (Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XX, Nos. 1-4. 
Oct., 1934-July, 1935) ; The First Plantation: History of Hamp- 
ton and Elizabeth County, Virginia, 1607-1887, by Marion L. 
Starkey (Hampton: Houston Printing and Publishing House. 
1936); Richmond Homes and Memories, by Robert Beverley 
Munford, Jr. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, Inc. 1936); 
Populism in the Old Dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 1885- 
1900, by William DuBose Sheldon (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1935); Scientific Interests in the Old South, by 
Thomas Cary Johnson, Jr. (a publication of the University of 
Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936); The Women of 
the Confederacy, by Francis Butler Simkins and James Welch 
Patton (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1936) ; Universal Edu- 
cation in the South, Vol. Il, by Charles William Dabney (Chapel 
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Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936); and Prize 
Essays Presented by the North Carolina Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 1936. 


Recently published articles and edited documents of interest 
include: A 17th Century Letter of Gabriel Diaz Vara Calderon, 
Bishop of Cuba, Describing the Indians and Indian Missions of 
Florida, transcribed and translated by Lucy L. Wenhold of Salem 
College (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, LXXXXV, No. 
16. Washington. Published by the Smithsonian Institution. 
1936) ; Douglas C. McMurtrie, “The First Printing in Virginia,” 
Philobiblon (a magazine for book-collectors published in Vienna, 
Austria), Nos. 5-6; M. T. Plyler, “Family Traditions of Early 
Pioneers in Piedmont Carolina,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXXV, No. 4 (Oct., 1936); Clement Eaton, “A Dangerous 
Pamphlet in the Old South,” The Journal of Southern History, 
II, No. 3 (August, 1936) ; Archibald Henderson, The Significance 
of the Transylvania Company in American History (an address 
delivered at the Transylvania Memorial Celebration, Boones- 
borough, Kentucky, October 12, 1935, now published as a pam- 
phlet) ; and Fletcher M. Green, “Walter Lynwood Fleming: His- 
torian of Reconstruction,” The Journal of Southern History, I, 
No. 4 (November, 1936). 


The youths of the National Youth Administration project 
sponsored by the North Carolina Historical Commission, work- 
ing under the supervision of Mr. D. L. Corbitt, a member of the 
staff of the Commission, have abstracted approximately 450 
boxes of marriage bonds, and of these about 350 boxes have been 
re-checked and are ready to be alphabetized and typed. Ap- 
proximately 100 boxes are still to be abstracted. The work is 
moving along rapidly and it is hoped that by March 1, 1937, all 
marriage bonds in the archives of the Commission will have been 
abstracted. 


The Historical Records Survey and the Survey of Federal 
Archives, both nation-wide WPA projects directed in North 
Carolina by Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the Historical 
Commission, are being continued. Probably several more months 
will be required before the work of either is completed. 
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